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C A T H L I N 

O F 

C L U T H A: 



POEM. 



ARGUMENT. 

^n addrefs to Malvina , the daughter of 
Tofcar. — The poet relates the. arrival of 
Cathlin in Selma , to folicit aid againji 
JDuth'Carmor of Cluba , who had killed 
Cathmol, for the fake of his daughter La- 
nuU — Fingal declining to make a choice 
among his heroes , who were all claiming 
the command of the expedition y they reti' 
red each to his hill of ghofls y to be deter" 
mined by dreams. The fpirit of Trenmor 
appears to Qffian and Ofcar : they faily 
from the bay of Carmona, and^ on the 
fourth day , appear off the valley of Rath- 
col ^ in Inis'huna, where Duthrcarmor had 
fixed Jus refidence, — OJftan difpatches a 
bard to Duth-carmor to demand battle* — 
Night comes on* — The dijirefs of Cathlin 
of Clutha. — Offian devolves the command 
on Ofcar , who , according to the cujiom 
of the kings ofMorven , before battle ^ reti' 
red to a neighbouring hill. — Upon the 
coming on of day , the battle joins, — 
Ofcar and Duth-carmor meet. The latter 
falls. — Ofear carries the mail and helmet 
ofDuth-carmor to Cathlin » who had reti- 
red from the field. Cathlin is difcovered to 
be the daughter of Cathmol j in difguife, 
who had been carried off, by force ^ by , and 
had made her ef cape from ^ Duth-carmor* 



C A T H L I N 

O F 

C L U T H A : 

A 

P O E M.^ 

(t)CjOME, thou beam that art lonely, from 
matching in the night ! The fqually winds 
are around thee j from all their echoing hills* 
Red , over my hundred flreams , are the 

(i) The traditions , which accompany this poetn , 
inform us , that both it) and the facceeding piece » 
■ went , of old , under rhe n:ime of Laoi-Oi-lutha ; 
i. c. the Aymw of the maid of Lutha* They pretend 
alfo to fix the time of its compofition to the third 
year after the death of Fingal j that u , during 
the expedition of Fergus the fon of Fingal » to the 
banks of Uifca duthon. In fupport of this opinion , 
the Highland fenachies have prefixed to this poem , 
an addrefs of Offian » to Coagai the young fon of 
Fergus 4 which I Irave rejeAed, as having no man- 
ner of connexion with the reft of the piece. -^ It 
has poetical merit ; and « probably , ic was tho 
opening of one of Oflian*s other poems y tho' the 
bards injudicioufly transferred it to the piece now 
before us» 

« CoDgal fon of Fergus of Durath » ihou U^ 



« CATHLIN OF CLUTHA: 

light-covered paths of the dead. They rejoice, 
on the eddying winds , in the flili feafon oi 
night. — Dwells there no joy in fong , white 
hand of the harps of Lmha ? Awake the 
voice of the ftring, and roll my foul to me. 
It is a ftream that has foiled. — malvina pout 
the fong. 

I hear thee^ from thy darknefs, in Selma, 
thou that watcheft , lonely , by night ! Why 
didft thou with-hold iheiong, from Oflians 
failing foul ? — As the falling brook to the 
.car of the hunter , defcending from his ftorm- 
covered hill j in a fun-beam rolls the echoing 
ilream ; he hears , and shakes his devy locks : 
fuch is the voice of Lutha , to the friend of 
the {pirits of heroes. — My fwelling bofom 
beats high. I look back on the days that are 
paft. — Come , thou beam that art lonely , 
from the watching of night. 

In the echoing bay of Carmona (i)wc Civr, 

between thy locks , afce nd to the rock of Sclma , 
to the pak pf the breaker of shields. Look over 
the bofom of night, it is ftreaked with the red 
paths of the dead : look on the night of ghofls > and 
Jcindle » O Congal , thy foul. Be not « like the moon 
on a {Iream , lonely in the mi<lft of clouds : darknefs 
clofci around it ; and the beam departs. — Depart 
not > fon of Pergus , ere thou tparkeft the field with 
thy fword. Afcend to the rock of Selma^ to thp 
oak of the breaker of shields. » 

(^i Cat-moha » bay of the dark brown hills , an 
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one day, tbe bounding ship. On blgti, Iiung 
a broken shield; it was marked with wander- 
ing blood. Forward came a youth , in armour, 
and ftretchcd his pointlefs (pear. Long , over 
his tearful eyes , hung loofe his difordered 
locks. Fingal gave the shell of kings. The 
words of the firanger arofe, 

arm of the fea ♦ in the neighbourhood of Selma.-— 
In this paragraph arc mentioned the fignals prcfcnted 
to Fingal , by thofc who came to demand his aid. 
The fuppliancs held , in one hand , a shield covered 
vrich blood , and , in the other , a broken fpear ; the 
iirft a fymbol of the death of their friends, the laft 
an emblem of their own helplefs firuation. If the 
king chofe to grant fuccours , which generally was 
the cafe , he reached to them the shell of feafis , as 
a token of his hofpttality and fxiendly intemioni 
towards them. 

Ic may not be difagreeable to the reader to lay 
here before him the ceremony of the Cran-rara, 
which was of a Hmilar nature , and , till very lately , 
ufed in the Highlands. — "When the news of an 
enemy came to the refidence of the chief, he imme- 
diately killed a goat with his own fword, dipped 
the end of an half- burnt piece of wood in the blood 9 
and gave it to one of his fervanis * to be carried to 
the next hamlet. From hamlet to hamlet this tejpera 
was carried with the urmoft expedition, and, in 
^ the fpace of a few hours , the whole clan were in 
J arms , and convened in an appointed place ; the 
; nam6 of which was the only word that accompanied 
t the delivery of the Cran-tara. This fymbol was the 
manifefto of the chief, by which he threatened fire 
and fword to thofe of his clan , that did not ixnine- 
4iatel/ appear ftt his lUad^udi 
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»d CATHLIN OF CLUTHA: 

In his hall lies Cathmol of Clutha , by th 
winding of his own dark ftreams. Duth-carmo 
fzw white- bofomed L4nul ( i) , and pierce< 
her fether's fide. Li the rushy defart were m; 
fleps. He fled in the (eafon of nieht. Givi 
thine aid to Cathlin to revenge his 6ther. — 
fought thee not as a beam , in a land of clouds 
Thou , like that fun , art known , king o 
echoing Selma. 

Selma's king looked around. In his pre« 
fence, we rofe in arms. But who should lif 
the shield ? for all had claimed the war. Th( 
night came down ; we ftrode , in filence ; eacl 
to his hill of ghofts : that fpirits might defcend 
in our dreams , to mark us for the field. 

We ftruck the shield of the dead , an< 
taifed the hum of fongs. We thrice called th( 

fhofts of our fathers. We laid us down i| 
reams. — Trenmor came, before mine eyes 
the tall form of other years. His blue hoft 
were behind him in half-diflinguished rows 
Scarce feen is their flrife in mifl , or thei 
Aietching forward to deaths. I liflened ^ bu 

(i) Lanul , full-eyed f a furname which , accord 
ing to tradition , was beflowed on the daughte 
of Cathmolf on account of h^rbeauiyj this tradition 
however , may have been founded on that partiality 
which the bards have shewn to Cathlin of Clutha 
for according to them , no falshood could dwell I 
the foul of the lovely^ 
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no found was there The forms w^ere empty 
wind. 

I flarted from the dream of ghofls. On 9 
fuddcn blaft flew ray whi filing hair. Low- 
founding, in the oak, is the ^departure of the 
dead. 1 took my shield from its bough. On- 
ward came the rattling of (leel. It was Ofcar 
(i) of Lego. He had feen his fathers. 

As rushes forth the blaft , on the bofom of 
whitening waves ^fo carelefs shall my courfe 
be, thro' ocean, to the dwelling ot foes. I 
have feen the dead , my father. My beating 
foul is high. My fame is bright before me, 
like the flreak of light on a cloud , when 
the broad fun comes forth , red traveller of 
the sky. 

Grandfbn of Branno j I (aid , not Ofcar 
idone shall meet the foe. I rush forward, 
hro' ocean, to the woody dwelling of heroes. 
" et us contend , my fon , like eagles, from 
Qe lock y when they lift their broad wings , 

[0 Ofcar is here called Ofi'ar of Lego, from bis 

iihet being tbc daughter of Branno , a powerful 

ipf » on the banks of that lake. It is remarkable 

[ Oifian addrefTes no poem to Malvina , in which 

[lover Ofcar was not one of the principal a£^ors« 

I anention to her , after the death of his fon , 

> ihat delicacy of fentiment is not confined « 

Qe fondly imagine, to our own polished cimei* 
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againft the dream of winds. — We raifed our 
fails in Carmona. From cliree ships , tKey 
marked my shield on the wave , as I looked 
on nightly Ton-thena ( i ) , red wanderer 
between the clouds. -: — Four days came the 
breeze abroad. Lumon came forward in mift. 
In winds were its hundred groves. Sun-beams 
marked , at times , its brown fide. White , 
leapt the foamy flreams from all its echoing 
focks, 

A green field, in the bofom of hills, wind^ 
filent with its own blue-ftream. Here , midft 
the waving of oaks , were the dwellings of 
kings of old. But filence , for many dark- 
brown years, hadfettled in grafly Rath-col (2), 

(i) Ton-zhcnsL 9 fireofthewave J was that remark- 
able har, which, as has been mentioned in the feventh 
book of Temora, direfted the cpurfe of Larihon 
to Ireland, It feems to have been well known to 
thofc , ^vho failed on th^t fea , which divides Ireland 
from South-Britain. As the coorfei of Oilian was 
along the coafl of Inis-huna, he mentions with 
propriety , that ilar which directed the voyage of 
the colony from that couqtry to Ireland. 

(1) Rath-col, woody field t docs not appear to 
have been the redden^e of Duth-carmor : he (bems 
rather to have been forced thither by a Aorm j ac 
leaft I should think that to be the meaning of the 
poet » from his expredion , that Ton-thena had hid her 
head , and that he bound his white-hojbmed fails i 
which is as much as to fay , that the weather was 
ftormy, and that Duthcarmor put into the bay 
of Rath- col for shelter. 

for the 
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For the race of heroes had failed, along the 
pleafant vale. — Duth-carmor was here, with 
bis people , dark rider of the wave. Ton- 
thena had hid her head in the sky. He bound 
his white-bofottied fails. His courfe is oa 
the hills of Rath- col , to the feats of roes. 

Ve came. I fent the bard, with fones , to 
call the foe to fight. Duch-carmor heard him , 
wirh joy. The king's foul was a beam of fire j 
a beam of fire , marked with fmoak , rushing, 
varied, thro* the bofom of night. The deeds 
of Duth. carmor were daik, tho* his arm was 
ftrong. 

I Night came , with the gathering of clouds. 
I By the beam of the oak we fat down. At a 
j Mance flood Cathlin of Clurha.'I faw the 
i changing (i) foul of the flranger. As shadows 
! fly over the field of grafs, fo various is Cathlin's 



.* (i) From this circumdance, Aicceeding bards 

1^ feigned that Cathlin , who is here in the difguife o£ 

: a young warrior * had fallen in love with Durh-carmoc 

« a feaft , to which he had been invited by hcc 

fiihcr. Her love was converted into dcteftation foe 

Win, after he had murdered her father. But as thofc 

. • roin-bows of heaven art changeful^ fay my authors, 

\ i fpeaking of women , she felt the return of iier former 

', J padion , upon the approach of Dutb-carmor'sdange^. 

'. ',. —I myfelf, who think more favourably of the fcx, 

J| mufl attribute the agitation of Carhlin^s mind to 

[S^« cxtream fenfibility to the injuries done her by 

, ^ Duth-carmor : and this opinion is favoured by ih» 

. ^ud of the lloiy, 

.' Voi. IV. ^ B 
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14 CATHLIN or CLUTHA: 

cheek. It was fair, witliia locks, that rofe on 
Ratli-cors \^iiicl. I did not rush , amidfl his 
(bill, with my words. I bade the foag to rife, 

Ofcar of Lego , I faid, be thine the fecret 
hill (i), to night. Strike ^the shield , like 
Morven's kings. With day, thou shah lead in 
war. From my rock , I shall fee thee , Ofcar, 
a dreadful form afcending in fight , like the 
appearance of ghofts, amidft the ftorras they 
raife. — Why should mine eyes return to the 
dim times of old , ere yet thefong had burfled 
forth , like the fudden rifing of winds. — But 
the years, that are paft, are marked with 
mighty deeds. As the nightly rider of waves 
looks up to Ton-thena of beams : fo let us 
turn our eyes to Trenmor, the father of 
kings. 

( 1 ) This paHage alludes to the well known cuftotn 
among the ancienc kings of Scotland « to retire from 
their army on the night preceding a battle.— <»>Tlie 
ilory which Oflian introduces in the next paragraph > 
concerns the fall of the Druids , of which 1 gave 
fome account in the difTertation prefixed to the 
preceding volume. }t is faid in many old poems » 
that the Druids » in the extremity of their aifairs, 
had folicited and obtained aid from Scandinavia. 
Among the auxiliaries there came many pretended 
magicians » which circuraflance O/Tian alludes tOf 
in his defctiption of the yon of Loda, — Magic and 
incantation could not, however, prevail : for Tren- 
mor , affifted by the valour of his Ton Tratjial | 
entirely broke the powec of the pruid$. 
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^ in Caracha's echoing field , Carmal 
;d his tribes. They were a dark ridge 
; the grey-haired bards were like 
foam on their Bice. They kindled the 
lund with their red-rolling eyes. — 
ic were the dwellers of rocks j a Con 
was there ; a voice , in his own dark 
call the ghofts from high. — On hit 
lad dwelt , in Lochlin , in the midit 
efs grove. Five ftones lifted, near, 
ids. Loud-roared his rushing ftream* 
I railed his voice to winds , when 
marked their nightly wings; when 
crufted moon wa$ rolled behind hec 
unheard of ghofts was he ! — They 
ch the found of eagle-wings. They 
atele, in fields, betore the kings of 

Prcnmor , they turned not from b^t- 
rew forward the troubled war ; in its 
t was Trathal , like a rifing light. — 
ark; and Loda's fon poured forth 
, on night. — The feeble were no{ 
lee 4 fon of pther lands i 

len rofe the ftrife of kings , about the 
ght ; but it was foft as two fummcr 
laking their light wings, on a 1^9* 

imor and Trath.il. Odian inrrodluced thif 
if an example tg h|s foo » from ancieni 
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— Tienmor yielded to his Ton ^ for tlie fame 
of die king was heard. — TrarhaL came forth 
before his father , and chc foes failed , in echo- 
ing Carkha. The years that are pafl, my fon , 
arc marked with mighty docds. (i) 



In clouds rofe the eaftern light. The foe 
came forth in arms. The ftrife is mixed at 
Rath-cbl , like the roar of flreams. Behold the 
contending of kings I They meet befide the 
«^oak. In gleams of fteel the dark forms are loft; 
fiich is the meeting of meteors , in a vale by 
night : red light is fcattered round , and men 
forefee the ftorm. — Duth-carmor is lov^ in 
blood. The fon of Oflian overcame. Not 
harmlefs in battle was he, Malvina hand of 
harps ! 

'Nor, in the field , are the fteps of Cathlin. 
The flranger flood by a fecrct ftream , where 
the foam of Rath-col skirted the mofly ftones. 
Above,bends the branchy birch, andftrews its 
leaves, on winds. The inverted fpear of Cath- 
lin touched, at times, the ftream. — Ofcar 

(i) Thofc who deliver down this po^ni in tradi- 
tion, lament that tbete is a great part of it loft. In 
particular they regret the lofs of an epifode , which 
was here introduced, with the fequel of the ftory 
of Carmal and his Druids. Their attachment to 
it was founded on the defcription^ of magical 
inchantments which it conuinedt 
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;ht Duth-carmor's mail: bis helmet with 
igle-wing. He placed them before the 
;er, and nis words were heard. — ^^«The 
3f thy father have failed. They are laid 
: field of ghofts. Renown returns co Mor- 
likc a rifing wind. Why art thou dark, 
of Clutha? Is there caufc for grief ?» 

n of Oflian of harps, my foul is darkly 
behold the arms of Cathmol , which 
[fed in war. Take the male of Catblin, 
it high in Sclma's hall ; that thou mayft 
nber the haplefs in thy diftant land. 

3m white breafts defcended the mail. It 
be race of kings; the fofc-handed daugh- 
* Cathmol, at the ftreams of Clutha. — 
carmor faw her bright in the hall , he 
, by night, to Clutha. Cathmol met 
in battle, but the warrior fell. Three 
dwelt the foe , with the maid. On the 
i she fled in arms, ^he remembered 
ice of kings , and felt her burfling foul. 

ly, maid of Tofcar of Lutha, should I 
>w Cathlin failed? Her tombas at rushy 
tn, in a di Rant land. Near it were the 
of Sul-roalla, in the days of grief. She 
the fong, for the daughter of ftrangers, 
ouched the mournful harp. 

me, from the watching of night, Mai* 
lonely beam i 

B iij 
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A R aeu M E N T. 

This poem , which , properly /peaking, is a 
continuation of the laft , opens with an 
addrefs to Sul-malla, the daughter of the 
king of Inis-^huna y whom OJflan mety at 
the chace ^ as he returned from the battle of 
Rath'CoL Sul^malla invites Ojfian and 
Ofcar to a feaft , at the refidence of her 
father, who was then ahfent in the wars. 

■' Upon hearing their name and family^ 

she relates an expedition of Fingal into 
Jnis'huna, She cafualiy mentioning Cath* 
mor, chief of Atha , ( who then ajjifted 
her father againft his enemies ) Ojftan in* 
troducfs the epifode ofCulgorm and Suran-* 
dronloy two Scandinavian kings ^ inwhofe 
wars Ojftan himfelf and Cathmor were 
engaged on oppoflte fides. — The ftory is 
imperfeB y a part of the original being 
loft, — OJjlany warned, in a dream , by 
' the ghoft ofTrenmory fets fail from Inis* 
kuna* 



UL-MALLA 

O F 

L U M O N: 



p o E m: 

/It >;; . . ..^! ..• ^ ' : 

I \\'ilp moves foftately, onLiimon; 
the roar of the foamy waters? Her hair 
Is upon her heaving breaft. White "is hci: 

[i) The expedition ofOflJan talpis hurr* haffcn- 
a's^ort .^Ime before Fiiigal palTed ove;r into 
landV roi 'dethrone Ciifbar , the Ton of Borbar- 
ihuIiJOariunor, the bfother of C^irbar, wataidiog 
nmor , king of Inis-huni^ in his wart , at the 
le.thac Qffjjia defjEt^ted Dutb-carntor » in the 
ley of Kath»col. The poem is more intereAing , 
It it contains fo many, particulars concerning 
)fe j^erfpoage^y ^ho make^fo great a figure in 

The txi€t correfpbiidedce^ jii. the manners and 
toms of Inis-huna ^ as hcfc defcribcd,. to thofe 
Caledonia , leaves ;nd rooni to douht » that the 
labit^nts of t>oth vrere originally tlie fame people, 
me may alledge , that O^an might transfer » 
his poeticxi defctiprions « the m^nliers of his ovfil 



1% SUL-MALLA ofLUMON: 

arm behibdyas flov.she beticTs the bow* Why 
doft thou wander in dtfarts, like a light thro' 
a cloudy field? The youoc roes are panting, 
by their fecret rocks. — Return, thou daugh- 
ter of kings; the cloudy night is near. 

It was the young branch of Lumon, Sul- 
malla of blue eyes. She fent the bard from 
her rock, to bid us to her feaft. Amldft the 
fong we fat down, in Conmor's echoing halh 
White moved ;he hands of Sul-malla, on the 
trembling firings. Haif-hea|:d, amidft the 
found, was the name of Atha's king : he that 
was abfent in battle for her own green land. 
• — Nor abfent from her foul was he : he came 
midil her thoughts by night : Toli-thena 
looked in, from the sky, and fawber toffing 
arms. ^ . . ^ 

The found of the shells bad ceafc^. Amidol 
long locks, Sul-malla rofe. She (poke writh 
bended eyes, and asked of ouc courfe thril^ 

'■ » " ' ' ' If ■' 

nation to foreigners. The objedion is eafily an-* 
fwered : for had Offian ufed thac freedom in this 
pafTage , there is no reafofi why he should fainc'the 
manners of thd Scandinavians' fo dilftrcnt froiii 
thofe of the Caledonians. We find however, the 
lorgier very differenit ia ^heic cuflom^ and fuperfti- 
tipns from the hatidiir^ of Britain and Ireland. The^ 
Scandinavian manners are ^em^kably ! barbasous 
and fierce , and feem to mark out, a nation much 
lefs advanced in civil Ibciety, than the inhj^bitanu 
$£ Britain were ia the times of QjOiiji* 
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feas ; « for of the kings of men are ye, tall 
riders of che wave (i ).» — Not unknov^n, I 
faid, at his ftreams is he, the father of our 
race. Fingal has been heard of at Cluba, blue- 
eyed daughter of kings. — Nor only , at 
Cona's ftream , is Oflian and Ofcar knovj^^n. 
Foes trembled at our voice, and shrunk ia 
other lands. 

Not unmarked, faid the maid, by Sul- 
maUa, is the shield of Morven's king. It hangs 
high, in Conmor's hall, ia memory of the 
paft^ when Fingal came to Cluba, in the 

(i) Sul-malla here difcoven the quality of OiCan 
and Ofcar , from their ftacure and ftately gait. 
Among nations , not far advanced in civilization » 
a fuperior beauty and ftatelinefs of perfon were 
infeparable from nobility of blood. It was frohi 
thefe qualities , that thofe of family were known by 
(bangers , not from tawdry trappings of (late injudi- 
loDfly thrown round them. The caufe of this diAin- 
lishine property , muft , in fome meafure , be 
':ribea to their unmixed blood. They had no 
'ucement to intermarry with the vulgar t and no; 
notions of intereft made them deviate from 
choice , in their own fphere. In ftates » where, 
r has been long eflablished , I am told , thac 
/ of perfon is » by no means , the charad^eriftic 
jitiquity of family. This mufl be attributed to 
I enervating vices , which are infeparable from 
]y and wealth. A great family » ( to alter a 
[the words of the hiftorian ) it is true , lilce a 
> becomes conHderablc from the length of its 
L but, as it rolls on, hereditary diflemperi^ 
fas property , flow fucccflirely into it. 
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<Iays of other years. Loud roared the boar of 
Culdarnu, in the midfl of his rocks aud 
voods. Inis-huna fcnt her youths , but they 
failed ; and >virgins wept over tombs. — 
Carelefs went the king to Culdarnu. On his 
fpear rolled the ftrength of the woods. — He 
was bright, they faid,in his locks, the firil 
of mortal men. — Nor at the feaft were heard 
his words. His deeds paffcd from his foul of 
fire, like the. rolling of vapours from the face 
of the wandering (un. — Not carelefs looked 
the blue eyes of Cluba on his ftately fteps, 
fn white bofoms rofe the king of Selma, in 
liiidft of their thoughts by night. But the 
winds bore the ftranger to the echoing vales 
of his roes. — Nor loft to other lands was 
he , like a meteor that finks in a cloud. He 
came forth, at times, in his brightnefs, to 
the diftant dwelling of foes. His fame came, 
like the found of winds, to Cluba's woody 
.vale, (i) 

• (i) Too partial to our own times, wearereaJy 
to mark out remote anciqnicy, as the region of ignor- 
ance and barbarifrti. This, perhaps, is extending 
but prefudiees too far. It has been long remarked , 
that knowledge', in a great meaftrre , is founded on 
a free intfrcourfe between mankind ; and chat the 
mind is enlarged in proportion to the obfervaiions 
it has made upon the manners of different men and 
nations. -*- If we look , with attention » into the 
hiftory of 7ingal » as delivered by OHfian , we shall 
dad that he was not altogether a poor ignorant hunt- 
er 9 confined to the narrow corner of an ifland* His 
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rknefs dwells in Cluba of harps: the \ 

>F kings is diflant far ; in battle is Con« 4 

of fpears y and Lormar ( i ) king of ^ 

IS. Nor darkening- alone are they ; ^ v 

, from other lands , is nigh : the friend ( 2) | • 

ingers in Atha, the troubler of the field* | 

, hom their mifly hills, look forth the |:J 
eyes of Erin, for he is far away, young ^ 

dons to all pans of Scandinavia , to the [ 

of Germany , and the diflvrent ftates of Great | 

1 anri Ireland , were very numerous, and pct^ t 

d under fuch a chara£ker, and at fuch times « I 

fc him an opporronity to mark the undifguifeii \ 

ers of mankind. War and an adivc life ^ I 

y call forth » by turns , all the powers of the | 

prefent to us the diflerenc chara^ers of men : \ 

les of peace and quiet , for want of objeds to 
(hem , the powers of the mind lie concealed » 
;reat meafure f and we fee only artificial paf*. 

md manners. It is from this confidcration I 

iide, that a traveller of penetration could ga-' 
lore genuine knowledge fromJa tour of ancient f 

f than from the minuce/l obfervation of all thci . 

ial manners , and elegant refinements of mo* t^ 

France. ji 

Lormar was the fou of Conmor , and the 
ii of SuUmalla. After the death of Conmor p \ 

ar fucceeded him in the throne. *[ 

I Cathmor , the fori of Borbar-duthul. It would. 
if , from the partiality with which Sul-malla 
s of that hero , that she had feen him , pre- 
to his joining her father's army j tho' tradition 
ively aiferts , that it was , after his return y tbsic 
*eil in love ^th him^ 
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dweller of their fouls. — Nor, harmlefs,' 
vhice hainis of Erin ! is he in the skirts of 
>rar ; he rolls ten thoafand before him , iQ 
his diflaot field. 

Not unfeen by Oflian , I faid, rushed Qith- 
mor from his ftreams, when he poured his 
flrength on I-thorno (t) , ifle of many waves. 
In ftrife met two kings in I-thomo , Culgorm 
and Suran-dronlo : each from his echoing 
ifle, ftera hunters of the boar ! 

i They met a boar , at a foamy ftream : each 

* pierced it with his fteel. They ftrove for the 

fame of the deed : and gloomy battle rofc. 

From ifle to ifle they fent a fpear , broken 
I and ftained with blood, to call the friends of 

I their fathers, in their founding arms. Cathmor 

^ came, from Bolga, to Culgorm, red- eyed 

I king : I aided Suran-dronlo , in hisland of 

boars. 

(i) I-thorno , fays tradition , was an iflaud ot 
Scandinavia. In it, at a bunting party, met Cul- 
gorm and Suran-dronlo , the kings of two oTeigh* 
bouting ifles. They diEPered about the hbnour of 
killing a boar ; and a war was kindled between 
the'm. — r From this epifode we" may learn » that the 
manners of the Scandinavians were much more 

favagft and cruel , than thofc of Britain. It 

is remarkable » that the names , introduced in this 
flory , are not of Gatic original , which circum* 
fiance affords room to fuppofe , chat it had its foua« 
datioa in true hiftory. 
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We rushed on cither fide of a ftream , vliich 
oared thro* a blafled heath. High broken 
ock$ \i/ere round, with all* their bending 
rees. Near are tvo circles of Loda, with the 
lone of power; where fpirits defcended, 
)y night, in dark-red ftreams of fire. — 
There , mixed with the murmur of waters « 
'o(e the voice of aged men , they called the 
brms of night, to aid them in their war. ' 

(i) Heedlefs I flood, with my people , 
rhere fell the foamy flream from rocks* 
The moon moved red from the mountain* 
My fong, at times » aro(e. Dark on th^ other 
ide , young Cathmor heard my voice ; for he 
lay» beneath the oak, in all his gleaming 
ants* — Morning came j we rushed to fight i 
from wing to wing is the rolling of ftrife. 
They fell, like the thiftlc-head, behciith 
autumnal winds^, 

' In armour came a ftately form : I mixed 
nay ftrokes with the king. By turns our shields 
are pierced : loud rung our fteely mails. His 

(t) Prom tlie ciFCiiranance of Offian not being 
^fcnc at the rices , defcribed io the preceding para- 
graph, we.niajr fuppofe that he held rhem in con- 
tempt This- di^erence of fentimenc , with regard 
To religion » is a fort of argument, that the Cale- 
donians were not originally a. colony of Scandina*^ 
vians, as fome have imagined. Concerning fo re« - 
more a period « mere conjedure muft Cu^ijAy xV^ 
phtcc of argument and po&me ptooCu 
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helmet fell to the ground. In brigh t/ie 
shone the foe. His eyes, two pleafai 
flames, rolled betv^een his wandering locki 
— I knew the king of Atha, and threw m 
(pear on earth. — Dark , we turned ,' an 
£lent pafTed to mix with other foes. 

Not fo paffed the ftriving kings (i ). The 
mixed in echoing fray ; like the meetine <: 
ghofls, in the dark wing of winds. Tiin 
either breaft rushed the Tpears ; nor yet b 
the foes on earth. A rock received ' thej 
fall; and half-recltned they lay in death.* Eac 
held the lock of hSs- foe ; and grimly fecme 
to roll his eyes. The ftream of the. roc! 
leapt on their shields, and mixed- belo\ 
with blood. •' i . -^ 

i The battle chafed in I-thonlb.. The Aran 
gers met in peace: Cathmcrf frbm Atha c 
ftreamS) .and Offian, king, of ,h;ar^. 4^ 
placed the dead in earth. Our' fteps were ^ 
Rdnar's bay. W^ith the bounding. boat^ ^fai* 
advanced a ridgy wave. Dark was the ride 
of feas,, but ;a,beam of light w^ there, lik 

,(i) Culgorm and.Suran-droDlb. The'cbtnbaK 
die kii)g9 and their actirbde in d^ath are ^highijr pi^ 
turefque , and cxpreflivcjof that ferocity of maimers 

19'hich diftinguished the nottfrern nationfs^. Tfc 

vild melody of the verfificatibn of the original , 
iaimitahly beautiful » and yery different &dm tl 
icfiofihewQiksofOifiaiu - 
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- the ray of the fun , in Stromlo's rolling 
fmoak. It was the daughter (i) of Suran- 

(r) Tradition has handed down the name of this 
princefs. The bards call her Runo*forlo , which has 
no other fort of title for being genuine , but its not 
being of Galic original ; a diilin£iion , which the 
bards had not rhe art to preferve > when they feign- 
ed names for foreigners. The highland fenachies, 
who v.ery often endeavoured to fupply the deficiency, 
they thought they found in the tales of Offian , 
> have given us the continuation of the (lory of the 
t daughter of Suran-dronlo. The cataArophe is fo 
'^, unnatural , and the circumflances of it fo ridicu- 
I louily pompous, that for the fake of the mvcntors p 
X shall conceal them* 

^ The vrildly beautiful appearance of Kuno-fro!o » 
f made a deep impreffion on a chief » fotne ages ago » 
vrho was himfelf no contemptible poet. The Aory ii 
romantic , but not incredible, if we make allowances 
for the lively imagination of a man of genius. Our 
^' chief failing , in a florm > along one of the iflandt 
i of Orkney » faw a woman , in a boat » near the 
I: shore , whom he thought , as he expreifes it himfelf, 
y «s beautiful as a fudden ray of the fun , on the darh- 
. ' heading deep. The verfes of Ollian, on the attitude 
^i of Ruuo-forlo « which was fo (imilar to thar of the 
dd woipan in the boat f >\rought fo much oa his fancy, 
'{^l that he fell defpcrately in love. The winds , how- 
ever, drove him from the coaft , and , after a 
t few days , he arrived at his refidence in Scotland. — 
^. There his paflion increafed to fuch a degree , that 
^ two of his friends, fearing the confequence , failed 
to the Orkneys , to carry to him the pb|tft of hi^ 

defire. Upon enquiry ihcy foon found the 

Oymph , and carried her to the enamoured chief; 
•»« mark his furprizc , when , inftead of a ray. of 
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dronlo , wild in brightned looks. Her eye* 
were wandering flames, amidft diforderccj 
locks. Forward is her white arm , with the 
(pear ; her high-heaving bread is feen, whit^ 
as foamy waves that rife, by turns, amidCl 
rocks. They are beautiful, but they ar^ 
terrible ^ and mariners call the winds. 

Come , ye dwellers of Loda ! CarcharJ 
pale in the midd of clouds 1 Sluthroor^ chat 
llrideft in airy halls ! Corchtur , terrible in 
winds! Receive, from his daughter's fpeaii 
the foes of Suran-dronlo. 

No shadow, at his roaring dreams; no 
.mildly-looking form was he I when he took 
up his (pear, tne hawks shook their founding 
wings : for blood was poured around the 
ileps of dark-eyed Suran-dronlo. 

He lighted me, no harmlefs beam, to 
glitter on his dreams. Like meteors, I was 
bright, but I bladed the foes of Suran-dronlo 



Nor unconcerned heard Sul-malla, the 
praife of Cathmor of shields. He was within 

the fun , he faw a skinny fisher-woman , more than 
middle aged , appearing before him. — • Tradition 
bere ends the Aory : but it may be eafily fuppofei 
that the paiGon of the chief foon fubfided. 
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Iicr foul, like a fire in fecret heatt, which 
awakes at the voice of the blaft^ and fends 
its beam abroad. Amidf^ the fong removed 
the daughter of kings , like the foft found 
of a fummcr-breeze ; when it lifts the heads 
of flowers, and curls the lakes aud flrearas. 

By night came a dream to Odian ; without 
form ftood the shadow of Trenmor. He 
feemed to flrike the dim shield , on Selma's 
ilreamy rock. I rofe, in my rattling ileel j 
I knew that war was near. Before the winds 
our fails were fpread ; when Lumon shewed 
its fhreams to the morn. 

Come from the watching of night, Mai* 
1^2 lonely beam i 



i 
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ARGUMENT. 

Ungal^ in one of his voyages to the Orkney 
ijlands , was driven , by ftrefs of weather, 
into a bay of Scandinavia , near the reji^ 
dence of Starno, king ef Lochlin. Stamo 
invites Fingal to a feafi. Fingal ^ doubting 
the faith of the king^ and mindful of his 
former breach ofhofpitcdity , [Fingaly ^« 3 . ] 
refufes to go. — Starno gathers together 
his tribes : Fingal refolves to defend him^ 
felf*"^ Night coming on^ Duth-maruno 
}}ropofes to Fingal y to obferve the motions 
of the enemy, — The king himfelf under* 
takes the watch* jSdvancing towards the 
enemy ^ he , accidentally ^ comes to the cave 
of Turthor , where Stdfno had confined 
Conban-carglas y the captive daughter of a 
neighbouring chief — Her fiory is imperr 
feB , a part of the original being loft. — 
Fingal comes to a place of worship , where 
Starno and his fon^ Swaran^ confulted 
thefpirit ofLoda , concerning the ijfue of 
the war, — The rencounter of Fingal and 
Swardn. — The duan jioncludes , with a 
defcription of the airy hall of Cruth^loda 
Juppofed to be the Odin of Scandinavia^ 
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DUAN(OFIRST. 

\ T ALE of the times of old ! — Whv; 
lou v/anderer unfeen , that bended tne 
lilHe of Lora, — why, thou breeze of the; 

(i) The bards^ diftiflguished thofe cornpo(idons , 
i which the narracioa is ofcen interrupted , by epi- 
>dcs and apoAtophes , by the name of Duan, 
ince the extiu^ion of the ordet of the bards , ic 
M been a general name for all ancient compo(i« 
ioni in verfc. —— The abrupt manner in which the 
i«ry of this poem begins « may render it obfcute 
forae readers > it may not therefore be improper » 
give here the traditional preface , which is gene- 
^ly prefixed to it. Two years after he took to wife 
^s-crana » the daughter of Cormac • king of Ire* 
hnd , Fingal undertook an expedition into Orkney » 
<o vific his friend CathuUa , king of Iniflore. Afccc 
^ying a few days at Carric-thuta , the ceddence 
yf Cathulla , the king fct fail , to^return to Scot- 
Undj but a violent florm ariling^ his ships were 
driven into a bay of Scandinavia, near Gormal , the 
feitof Starno , king of Lochlin , his avowed enemy. 
Starno , upon the appearance of Grangers on hii' 
^1 fummoned to^ethec the neigiibouring tribes^ 
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valley, haft thou left mine ear? I hear no 
diftaut roar of ftreams, no found of the harp, 
from the rocks I Come , thou huntrefi of 
Lutha, fend back his foul to the bard. 

I look for\^ard to Lochlin of lakes , to cHe 
dark, ridgy bay of U-thorno, where Fingal 
delcendcd from ocean , from the roar of 
winds. Few are the heroes of Morven , in 
a land unknown ! — Starno fent a dweller 
of Loda , to bid Fingal to the feaft ; but the 
king remembered the pafl, and all his rage 
arole. 

Nor Gormal's mofly towers, nor Starno 
shall Fingal behold. Deaths wander, like 
shadows , over his fiery foul. Do I forget 
that beam of light, the white-handed daugh- 
tef of (i) kings? Go, fonofLoda; his words 
are but blafts to Fingal : blafts , that , to and 
fro , roll the thiftle , in autumnal vales. 

and advanced , in a hofttle manner, towards the 
bay of U-ihorno , where Fingal had taken shelter. 
Upon difcovering who the Grangers were , and 
fearing the valour of Fingal , which he had , moic 
than once , experienced before , he refolved to 
accomplish by treachery , what he was afraid hi 
should fail in by open force. He invited , there- 
fore , Fingal to a feaft » at which he Intended to 
adadinate him. The king prudently declined to^go* 

and Statno betook himfclf to arms. The fcquel 

of the ftory may be learned from the poem itfelf* 

(r) AgandeccsL , the daughter of Scarno , whom 
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i-maruno (i), arm of death ! Cromma- 
f iron shields ! Struthmor, dweller of 
wing ! Cormar, whofe ships bound 
;, carelcfs as the courfc of a meteor, 
c fVreaming clouds ! Arife, around me, 
n of heroes, in a land unknown. Lee 
lok on his shield , like Trenmor , the 
if battles. « Come down, faid the 
hou dweller between the harps. Thou 
>ll this dream away, or dwell witk 
earth. » 

und him they rofe in wrath. — No 
came forth ; they feized their fpears. 

icr killed , on account of her dKcovering 
al , a plot laid againfl his life. Her Aory is 
ac large , in the third book of Fingal. 

^uth-xtiaruno is a name very famous in 
n. Many of his great actions are handed 
but the poems 9 which contained the detail 
I , are long /ince loit. He lived , it is fup- 
in that part of the north of Scotland , which 
againft Orkney. Dutfa-maruno , Cromma- 
ruthmor , and Cormar , are meminned , at 
ig Comhal , in his laft battle againA the 
Morni , in a poem , which is ftill preferved. 
►t the work of Offian ; the phraf^oiogy he- 
ro be a modern compofition. It is fomething 
fe trivial compoHtions ,, which the Iiish bards 
I under the name of Offian , in the fifteenth 
:eenth ceeturies, -— Duih-marono fignifies , 
idfteady i Cromma^las , binding and fwar* 
iruthmor , roaring ftrcam $ Cormar i (xj^irt 

ro^.iv, c 
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Each foul 'is rolled into icfelf. — At length 
the fuddea dang is v^^aked, on all their 
echoing shields. — Each took his hill , by 
night ; at intervals, they darkly flood. Un- 
equal burfts the hum of fongs , betv/ een the 
roaring wind. — Broad over them rofe the 
xnoon. — In~his arms, came tall Duth-maruno^ 
he from Croma-charn of rocks, ftern hunter 
pf the boar. In his dark boat he rofe on 
^aves, when Crumthormoth (i) awaked 
its woods. In the chace he shone , among his 
foes; — No fear was thine, Dutt-roaruno. 

Son of Comhal , he faid, my fteps shall be 
forward thro* night. From this shield I shall 
view them, over their gleaming tribes. 
Starno , of lakes , is before me , and Swaran , 
the foe of ftrangers. Their words are not 
in vain, by Loda's ftone of power. — li 
Duth-maruno returns not, his (poufe is 
lonely, at home, where meet two roaring 
ftreams, on Crathmo-craulo's plain. Around 
are hills, with their woods; the ocean is 
rolling near. My fon looks on fcreaming 
fea-fowl , young wanderer of the field. Give 
the head of 9 bo^r to C^n-don^ (1) , tell him 

. (i) Ctumthormoth , one of the Orkney or SheC- 
laad iilands. The name is not of Galic original. It 
was fubjcdl ro its own petty king « who is mentioned 
in one of Oflian*s poems. 

(a) Cean-deano , h^ad of the people , the fon of 
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pf his father's joy, when the briilly ^rength 
of I'thorno rolled on his lifted (pear. 

Duth-maruno. He became arcerwardi famous » in the 
expedittoDS of 0(Cun , afcer the death of Fiogal* 
The traditional tales concerning him are very nume- 
rous , and , from the epithet , in them » bellowed 
on him ( Candona of boars } it would appear , thac 
he applied himfelf to that kind of hunting » 
which his father , in this paragraph , is fa 
anxious to recommend to him. As I have men- 
tioned the traditional tales of the Hfq;hlands , ic 
may not be improper here, to give fome accounc 
of them. After the expulfion of the bards , from the 
houfes of the chiefs / they being an indolent race of 
men , owed all their fubdi^euce to the generodty of 
the vulgar, whom they diverted with repeating the 
compodtions of their predecelTors , and running up 
the genealogies of ihcir entertainers to the family of 
their chiefs. As this fubje^ was, however » fooa 
exhaufted , they were obliged to have recourfe to 
invention , and form (lories having no foundation 
in fact which were fwallowed , with great credulity ^ 
by an ignorant multitude. By frequent repeating » 
the fable grew upon their hands > and , as each 
threw in whatever circumflancc he thought conducive 
to raife the admiration of his hearers , the (lory 
became » ac lafl , Co devoid of all probability , thac 
even the vulgar themfelves did not believe it. They » 
however , liked the tales fo well , that the batdi 
found their advantage in turning profeiled tale-^ 
makers. They then launched out into the wildcfl 
regions of Adion and romance. I firmly believe » 
there are more Aories of giants » enchanted cables « 
dwarfs y and palfreys , in the Highlands , than in 
any country in Europe. Thefc tales , it is certain , 
like other romantic compodcions , have many thing* 
in them (itmatutal , and » cpnfe<iuemly , difguilfu^ 

Cij 
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Not forgetting my fathers, faid Fingal, 
I have boynded over lidgy feas : theirs wtls 
the times of danger , in the days of old. No* 
gathers darknefs on me, before: foes, tho' I 
am young, in my locks — Chief of Cr^thpip- 
^rauio^ th^ fipid of night is mine* 

He rushed, in all his arms, wide-bounding 
over Turthors Aream , that fent its fallen 
roar, hy nighty thro' Gormal's mifty vale. — 
A moon-beam glittered on a rock ; in th^ 
ipidft, ftpod a (lately form ; a form \yiih 
floating locks , like Lochlin s v/hite bofomed 
maids. — Uneaual are her fteps, and short : 
she throws a broken fong on wind. At times 
she toffes hpr yhjte anps : igr grief is ii> 
}icr foul. 

Torcul-torno (i) , of aged locks ! where 

tju true ta((e , but , I know not bow it bappens 9 
they command attention more than any other 

^ftions I ever met wiih. The cxtrcam lengrh 

of thcfc pieces is very furprifing , fomc of thcoi 
requiring many days to repeat them , but fucb 
hold they take of the memory , that few circum- 
ftances arc ever omitted by thofe who have reccive4 
them only from orai tradition. What is more 
amazing , the very language of rbe bardj is ftiil 
preferved. It is curious to fee , that the defcrip^ 
tious of magnificence , introduced in ihefe rales* 
Is even fupeiioc to all ^he pompous oriental fidlioai 
pf the kihd^ 

11) TQiQ\iltoTao f according CO tradition > wai 
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now are thy fteps, by Lulan > thou hail 
failed, at chine owa dark llreams, father of 
Conbaii-carglas ! — But 1 behold thee, chief 
of Lulan , fporting by Loda*s hall, when the 
dark-skirted night is poured along the sky* 

Thou, foraetiiiies , hideft the moon, with 

kiiig of Crathlun , a diAridi in Sweden. The nVec 
Xulan ran near the rcHdence of Torcul-torno. There 
is a river in Sweden , Aill called Lula , which is 
probably the fame with Lulan. The war between 
Scaino and Torcul-corno, which terminated in the 
death of the latter, had its rife at a hunting part/* 
Siarno being invited, in a friendly manner, by 
Torcul-torno > both kings, with their followers, 
indent to the itiouncains of Stivamor, to hunt. A 
boar rushed from the wood before the kings , and 
Torcul-torno killed it. Srarno thought this behaviouc 
a breach upon the privilege of gucAs, who were 
always honoured ^ as tradition expreffcs ii, with the 
dangen of the chace, A quarrel arofe , the kings came 
to battle, with all their atrcndanis, and the party 
of Torcul-torno were totally defeated , and he 
himfclf flain. Starno purfued his v'lGtoty , laid wafle 
the diftrift of Crathlun , and , coming to the re(i* 
dence of Torcul-torno, carried off, by force, Conban- 
carglas , the beautiful daughter of his enemy, Hec 
he confined in a cave, near the palace of Gormal » 
where , on account .of her cruel treatment , she 
became dillradcd. 

The paragraph, jiifl now before us, is the fbng 
Df Conban carglas , at the time she was difcovercd 
by Fingal. It is in Lyric meafure , and fet to mufic^ 
which is wild and nmple , and fo inimitably fuired 
to the (ttuation of the unhappy lady , that few 
can hcac it wiUiout teatf* 

C iij 
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thy shield. 1 have fecn her dim , ia heavCff. 
Thou kindlcft thy hair into meteors, and 
faileft along the^ night. — Why am I forgot 
in my cave , king of shaggy boars ? Look 
from the hall of Loda , on lonely Conban- 
carglas. 

« Who art thou , faid Fingal , voice of 
night ? » — She trembling , turned avi^^ay, 
« Who art thou, in thy darknefs?» — She 
shrunk into the cave — The king loofed 
the thong from her hands y he asked about 
her fathers. 

Torciil-torno , she faid, once dwelt at 
Lulan*s foamy ftream : he dwelt — but, now, 
in Loda's hall, he shakes the founding shell. 
He met Starno of L chlin, in battle ; long 
fought the dark eyed kings. My father fell, 
at length, blue-shielded Torcul-torno. 

By a rock, at Lilian's ftream, I had pierced 
the bounding roe. My white hand gathered 
my hai;^, from off the ftream of winds. I 
heard a noife. Mine eyes were up My fofc 
bread rofe on high. My.ftep was forward, 
at Lulan, to meet thee, Torcul-torno I 

It wa<; Starno . dreadful king ! — His red 
eyes rolled on Conban-carglas. Dark waved 
his shaggy brow, above his gathered fmilc. 
tyhere is my i^theXi I £ud, he that was 
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migtty in war ? Thou are left alone among 
foes, daughter of Torcul-torno ! 

He took my hand. He raifed the (ail, 
in this cave he placed me c^afk. At times*, 
he coiftes; a gathered mlft/ He lifts ; before 
me, my father's shield. Often pafles a beam 
(i) of youth, far-diftant from my cave. He 
dwells lonely in the foul of the daughter of 
Torcul-torno. 

Daughter of Lulan, fald Fingal, white- 
Landed Conban-carglas ; a cloud, marked 
with ftfeaks of fife, is rolled along the fouL 
Look not to that dark-robed moon ; nor 
yet to thofe meteors of heaven ; my gleaming 
fteel is around thee, daughter of Torcul-^ 
torno. 

It is not the fVeel of the feeble , nor of 
the dark in foul. The maids are not shut in 
our (i) caves of ftrcams 5 nor toffing their 

(i)By the heam of youth y it afterwards appears « 
that Conban-carglas means Swaran, the fo» of 
Starno , with whom , during her confinement , she 
had fallen in love. 

(i) From this contraft , which Fingal draws , 
between his own nation and the inhahitams of 
Scandinavia, we may learn, that the formet wete 
much lefs barbarous than the lartet. This didintfiion 
Is fo much obferved throughout the poems ofOfHan « 
that there can be no doubt, that he foWovit^ ^^ 

C iv 
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white arms alone. They bend, fair wicWfl 
their locks , above the harps of Sehna. Thek 
voice is not in the defarc wild, young iighc 
of Torcul-torno. 



Fingal , again , advanced his ftep^ , wide 
thro* the bofoni of night , to where the trees 
of Loda shook amidft (qually winds. Three 
ftones, with heads of mofs, are there ; a 
ftream, with foaming courfe ; and dreadful, 
rolled around them, is the dark-red cloud 
of Loda. From its top looked forward a 

fhoft, half- formed of the shadowy fmoak. 
[e poured his voice, at times, amidft the 
roaring ftream. — Near, bendine beneath 
ablafted tree , two heroes received his words: 
Swaran of the lakes, and Starno foe of 
Grangers. — On their dun shields, they 
darkly leaned : their (pears are forward in 
night. Shrill founds the blaft of darknefs, 
in Starno's floating beard. 

They heard the tread of Fingal. The war- 
riors rofe in arms, a Swaran , lay that wan- 
derer low, faid Starno, in his pride. Take 
the shield of thy father pt is a rock in war. » 

real manners of both nations in his own time. At 
the clofc of the fpeech of Fingal , there is a gceac 
part of the original loi^. 



I 
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— Swaran tlirew his gleaming (pear : it flood 
fixed in Loda's tree. Then came the foes 
forward , with fwords. They mixed their 
rattling fteel. Thro' the thongs of Swaran's 
shield rushed the blade ( ' ) of Liino The 
shield fell rolling on earth. Cleft the hel- 
met 'v2) fell down. Fingal ftopt the lifted 
fteel. Wrathful ftood Swaran, unarmed. He 
rolled his (ilcnt eyes, and threw his fword 
on earth. Then, flowly ftalking over the 
llream , he whittled as he went. 

Nor unfeen of his father is Swaran Starno 
turned away in wrath. His shaggy brows 
waved dark, above his gathered rage. He 
ftruck Loda's tree, with his fpear^ he raifed 
the hum of fongs. — They came to the hoft 
of Lochlin, each in his own dark path ; like 
two foam-covered ftreams, from two rainy 
vales, ' 

To Turthor's plain Fingal returned. Fair 
rofe the beam of the eaft. It ishone on the 
fboils of Lochlin in the hand of the king, 
rrom her cave came forth, in her beauty, 
the daughter of Torcul-torno. She gathered 

(i)The fword of Fingal, fo called from Its 
maker , Luno of Lochlia. 

(i) The helmet of Swaran. The behaviour of 
Jingal is alwa/s conHftent wich rhar generoncy of 
^iric which belongs to a hero. He takes no advantage 
^ a foe difasmcd. 

. C V 
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her hair from wind ; and v/ildly raifed her 
fong. The fong of Lulaa of shells , where 
once her father dv/elc. 

She Caw Starno's bloody shield. Gladncfs 
rofe, a lii^ht, on her face. She Czw the cleft 
helmet of Sv^aran (t); she shrunk, darkened, 
from the king. — c<Art thou fiallen, by thy 
hundred ftreanis, O love of Conbaa-car* 
glas i » — 



U-thorno , that rifeft In waters , en 
t/hofe fide are the meteors of night 1 1 behold 
the dark moon de(cending behind thy echoing 
woods. On thy top dwells the mifty Loda, 
the houfc of the fpirits of men. — In the end 
of his cloudy hall bends forward Cruth-loda 
of fwords. His form is dimly feen , amidft 
his wavy mill. His right-hand is on his shield: 
in his left is the halNviewlefs shell. The roof 

(i)Conbaa-carg!as, from fejing the helmet of 
Smran bloody in the hands of Fingal , conjcdbured , 
that that hero was killed. — A pare of the original 
is loft. Ic appears, however, from the fequel of 
the poem , that the daughter of Torcul-torno did 
not lot>g furvive her furptire, occaiioned by the 
fnppofcd dcatli of her lover. — The defcription of 
the airy hall of Loda (which is fuppofed to be the 
fame with that of Odin , the deity of Scandinavia ) 
is. more pifturefque and defcriptive , than any in 
the Edda , or other works of the northern Scaldecs* 
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of bjs dreadful hall is marked v^icK nightly 
£res. 

The race of Cruth-loda advance, a ridge 
of formlefs shades. He reaches the (bunding 
shell, to thofe who shone in war; but, 
between him and the feeble, his shield ri(es, 
a cruft of darkne(s. He is a fetcing meteor 
to the weak in arms. — Bright, as a rain-bovr 
on ilreams, came white-armed Conban* 
carglas.— • 
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Fingai returning, with day , devolves the 
command of the army on Duth-maruno » 
who engages the enemy , and drives them 
over the fir earn of Turthor, Fingai » after 
recalling his people, congratulates Duth" 
maruno on his fuccefs j but difcovers , that 
that hero was mortally wounded in the en* 
gagement* — Duth-maruno dies. Ullin, the , 
hard, in honour of the dead , introduces 

♦ the epifode of Cdlgorm and Strinordona ^ 
with which the duan concludes. 
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Vr HERE art thou, fon of the king , 
(aid dark-haired Duch-maruno? Where haft 
thou failed, young beam of Selma > — He 
returns not from the bofom of night ! Morn- 
ing is fpread on U-thorno : in his mift is 
the fun , on his hill. — Warriors , lift the 
shields in my prefence. He muft not fall, 
like a fire from heaven , v/hofe place is noc 
marked on the ground. — He comes like 
in eagle, from the skirt of his (ijually wind I 
k his hand are the fpoils of foes. — King 

r Selma ^ our fouls were fad. 

fear us are the foes, Duth-maruno. They 

lie forward, like waves in mift, when 

foamy tops are feen , at times, above 

-failing vapour. — The traveller shrinks 

^his journey , and knows not whither 

f. — No trembling travellers are we ! — 

,of heroes, call forth the fteel. — Shall 

rord of Fingai arife , or shall a warriox 
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• (i) The deeds of old, faid Duch-marit&0| 
are like paths to our eyes, O Fingal. Broad- 
shielded Trenmor is (till feen, amidd his 
own dim years. Nor feeble was the foul of 
the king. There; no dark deed v/andereJ 
in fecret. — From their hundred ftreams 

(i) In this shore epifode we have a very probable 
account given us, of the origin of monarchy in 
Caledonia. The CaeL, ot^ Gauls, who poiTeifed 
the cuuntties to ibc north of rhe Firth of Edin- 
burgh, were, ori^in^lly, a number of diOind 
tribes, or clans, each (ubje£l to its own chiefy 
who was free and independent of any other power. 
When the Romans mvaded them, the common 
danger might, perhaps, have induced thofe reguli 
to join cogethiir i but , as they were unwilling to 
.yield to the command of one ot their own number, 
their battles were ill conduced , and , confequ^ntly, 
unfuccefsful. — Trenmor was rhe fiift who reprefentcd 
to the chiefs, the bad confequences of carrying 
!On their wars in this irregular maiuier, and advifed, 
that they themfclves should alternately lead in battle. 
They did fo , but they were unfuccefsful. When 
« came to Trenmor's turn , he totally defeated 
the enemy, by-hts Tupedor valour and conduct 
which gained him fuch an interefl among rhe tribes, 
-that he , and his family after him > were regarded 
as kings } or , to ufe the poet's cxpreflion , the 
'words of power rushed forth from Sdma of kings, 
— ^The regal authority , however, except in rinoe 
ef war, was but inconsiderable; for every chiefs 
ivithin his own diftii^i, was abfolute and indepen- 
dent, — From the fccqe of the battle in this epifode 
(which was in the valley of Crona, a little to the 
north of Agricola's wall) I should fuppofe that the 
enemies of the Caledoniam were the Roman* > oi 
provincial Bcitons. 
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camt tlie tribes, to grafly Colgtan-crona. 
Their chiefs were before them. Each ftrove 
to lead the war. Their fwords were often 
half-unsheathed. Red rolled their eyes of rage* 
Separate they i\ood , and hummed their 
furly fongs, — c Why should they yield to 
each other ? their fathers were equal in war.» 

Trenmor wis there, with his people, 
flately in youthful locks. He faw the advan- 
cing foe. The grief of his foul arofe. He 
bade the chiefs to lead, by turns: they led, 
but they were rolled away. — From his 
own moffy hill, blue- shielded Trenmor came 
down. He led wide-skirted battle, and the 
ftrangers failed. Around him the dark-browed 
warriors came : they ftruck the shield of 
joy. Like a pleafant gale, the words of 
power rushed forth from Selma of kings. 
but the ^chieft led , by turns , in war , till 
mighty danger rofe : then was the hour of 
the king to conquer in the field. 

o Not unknown, faid Cromma-glas (i) 

(i) !n tradition « this Cromma gfas makes a 
great figure in ;hat battle which Comhal loft, 
together with his life , to the tribe of Morni. I 
have jud novi « in my hands , an Irish composition , 
of a very modern date j as appears from the lan- 
guage « in which all the traditions , concerning thac 
decidve engagement* are- ^Aibled together. In 
juflice to the merit of the poem, I should haro here 
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of shields , arc the deeds of our fathers. •-• 
But who shall now lead the war, before the 
race of kings ? Mift fettles on thefe four 
dark hills : within it let each warrior ftrikc 
his shield. Spirits may dj;fcend in darknefs, 
and mark us for the war.»> — They went, 
each to his hill of mift. Bards marked the 
founds of the shields. Loudeft rung thy bofi^ 
Duth-maruno. Thou mud lead in war. 

Like the murmur .of waters, the race of 
U- thorno came down. Starno led the battle, 

prefented to the reader a tranflation of it , did 
HOC ihe bard mtinion fome circiimilances very 
tidiculous, and others altogcihcr indeceiic. Morna, 
the wife of Comhal , had a principal hand in all 
the tranfa^iions pcevious to the defeat and death 
of her husband *» she , lu ufc the words of the bard, 
who was the guiding flcr of the uomen of Erin, 
The bard , it is to be hoped ,. niifreprerented the 
ladies of his country, for Morna's behaviour was, 
according to him , fo void of all decency and virtue, 
that if cannot be fuppofed , they had chofen bet 
for their guiding ftar, — The poem condils of 
many (lanzas. The language is Hgurative , and 
the numbers harmonious j but the piece is fo full 
of anachronifins, and fo unequal in its compoli- 
tion , that the author, moll uncioubtedly* was 
eithet mad , or drunk « when he wrote it. — It 
is wort.hy of being remarked , that Comhal is , ia 
this poem , very often called , Comhal na h' ^Ibin^ 
or Comhal of Albion , which fufficiently demonftta- 
tes , that the allegjitions of Keating and O Flaherty « 
concerning Fion M€c - ComntU 9 are bat of latjs 
invenuion. 
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and Svaran of ftorjny ifles. They looked 
forward from iron shields, like Cruth-loda 
fiery-eyed , when he looks from behind the 
darKened moon, and fhrews his (igns on night. 

The foes met by Turthor's ftream. They 
heaved like ridey waves. Their echoing 
ftrokes are mix jd. Shadowy death flies over 
the hofts. They were clouds of hail , with 
fqually winds in their skirts. Their showers 
are roaring together. Below them fwells 
the dark- rolling deep. 

Strife of gloomy U-thorno , why should 
I mark thy W( unds ? Thou art with the years 
that are gone ; thou ftiieft on my ioui. 
Starno brought forward his skirt of war, 
and Swaran his own dark wing. Nor a harm- 
lefs fire is Durh-maruno's fword. Lochlin 
is rolled over her ftreams. The wrathful 
kings are folded in thoughts. They roll 
their (ilenc eyes, over the flight of their 
land. — The horn of Fingal was heard : the 
fons of woody Albion returned. But many 
lay, by Turthor's ftream, fiient in their blood. 

Chiefof Grom charn, faid the king. Duth- 
matuno, hunter of boars ! not harmlefs returns 
my eagle , from the field of foes. For this 
vhite-bofomed Lanul shall brighten , at her 
ftreams ; Candona shall rejoice^ at rocky 
Crathmo-craulo. 
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Coigomi (r) , replied the chiefs vi 
firft ot my race in Albion ; Colgori 
rider of ocean, thro* its v/atry vales. I 
.his brother in I-tho.no : he left the 1 
his fathers. He chofe his place, in i 
by tocky Crathino-craulo. His race 
forth , in iheir years ; they canie ft 
var, but they always fell. The wo 
my fathers is mine, king of echoing 

He drew an arr6w from his fide. ] 
pale, in a land unknown. His foul 
forth to his fathers, to their (lorn- 
There they purfued boars of mift, 
the skirts of winds. — The chiefs ftoO( 
around, as the ftones of Loda, ot 
Jiill. The traveller fees them, thro' tl 
light, from his lonely path. He think 
the ghofls of the aged, forming future 

(i) The family of Duth-matuno , If a 
came originally frnm Scandinavia, or « a 
from fomc of the noiibcrn iflcs , fubjcft ij 
to the kings of Lochlin. The Highland fcr 
tvho never niifTcd to make their comments o 
additions to , the works of Odian , have g 
a long lid of the anccdors of Duthmarun 
a particular account of their a£lions , many c 
are of the marvellous kind. One of the tale 
of the north has chofen for his hero , Sta 
the father of Duth-maruno , and , con/idei 
advencures thro* which he hai led him, tl 
'is neither difagreeable , nor abounding wi 
kind of fidUon > which shocks cccdibility. 
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Njght came dov'n, on U-tliorno. Still 
ftood the chiefs in their grief. The blaflk 
hiffed, by turns, thro' every warrior's hair. 
-^Fingal, at length, burfted forph from the 
thoughts of his foul. He called Ullin of 
harps, and bade the fong to riie, — No fall- 
ing drCj that is only ieep, and {hen retjre^ 
in night ; no departing ipeteor vi^as Crathnipr 
craulo's chief. He was like the ftrong-beani- 
ing fun, long lejoicing on his hi.l. Call 
the names othis f^th^r^, froxp th^ix dw^U-. 
logs oLdr 

l-thorno(i), fafd the bard, that rifeft 
midft ridgy feas I Why is thy head fo gloo- 
my, in the ocean's mift ? from, thy vales 
came forth a race, fearlefs as thy ftrong-wing- 

(i) This epiTode Is, la the orffjnal, extreniely 
beautiful. Ic is fcr to that wild kind of mudc , whick 
fome of the Highlanders diftinguish • by the title of 
Fon Oi'marra , or , the Song pf mermaids* Some 
pan of the jiir is abfolutely iuferoal , but there 
are many returns in the meafure , which are 
ineipreffibly wiid and beautiful From the geniul 
of the mu(ic , I should think^ it came originallf 
from Scandinavia , for the fidlions delivered 
down concerning the Oi'tnarra ^ ( who arc re- 
puted the authors of the mu(ic ) exaAly cotrefr 
pond with the notions of the nqrthetn nations » 
concerning their 4^>*r , qi , goddejfes of death, —7 
Of all the names in this epifode , there is nonp 
pf a Gfilic oriEinfl , except Sctina - dona > whi(^ 
fijaifics, \ht Jlrife of heroes^ ^ 
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cd eagles •, the race of Colgorm of iron 
shields , dwellers of Loda's hall. 

In Tormoth's refounding iflc, arofe Lur- 
than, ftreamy hill. It bent its woody head 
above a filent vale. There, at foamy Cruruth's 
(burce, dwelt Rurmar, hunter of boars. His 
daughter was fair as a fun^beam, white-bofomr 
ed Strina-donal 

Many a king of heroes, and hero of iroa 
shields j many a youth of heavy locks came 
to Rurraar's echoing hall. They came to 
woo the maid, the flately huntrefs of Tor- 
moth wild. — But thou looked carelefs from 
thy fleps, high-bofomed Strina^'dona I 

If on the heath she moved, her bread was 
whiter than the down of Cana ( i) ; if on the 
fea*-beat shore, than the foam of the rolling 
ocean. Her eyes were two flars of light y her 
face was heaven's bow in showers ; her dark 
hair flowed round it, like the ftreaming 
clouds. — Thou wert the dweller of fouls, 
white-handed Strina-dona I 



(i) The Carta is a certain kind of grafs, which 
grows plentifully in the' heathy moraffes of the nottb. 
Its ftallc is of the reedy kind , and ic carries a tufc 
of down , very much rcfembling cotton. It is 
exceflively white, and , confcquently , often intto- 
duced by the bards, in their fimilies concerninj 
the beauty of women* . . 
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Colgorm came, in his ship, and Corcul- 
furan , king of shells. The brothers came , 
from I-thorno, to woo the fun-beam of Tor- 
moth's ifle. She faw them in their echoing 
fteel. Her foul was fixed on blue-eyed Col- 
gorm. — Ul-lochlin's ( I ) nightly eye looked 
in , and faw the tofCng arms of Strina-dona. 

Wrathful the brothers frowned. Their 
flaming eyes, in filence, met. They turned 
away. They ftruck their shields. Their hands 
were trembling on their fwords. They rushed 
into the ilrifc of heroes, for long-haired 
Strina-dona. 

CorcuUfuran felt in blood. On his ifle,' 
raged the ftrength of his father. He turned 
Colgorm, from I-thorno, to wander on all 
the winds. — In Crathmo-rcraulo's rocky field, 
he dwelt, by a foreign ftream. Nor darken- 
ed the king-alone, that beam of light was 
near, the daughter of echoing Tormoth, 
white-armed Strinadona (i). 

(i) VMochlin , tfu guide to Lochlin ; the namf 
of a flar. 

(i) The continuation of this cpifodc is )uft now 
in my hands *, but the language is fo diflcrcni from , 
and the ideas fo unworthy of, Offian , that I have 
tejeited ic > as an incerpoUtion by a modern batd* 
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OJftan^ after fome general reflexions ^ de* 
fcribes the fituation of Fingal , and the 
pofition of the army of Lochlin* — The 
converfation of Starno and Swaran, — 
The epifode of Cormar-trunar and Foinar* 
bragaU — Starno^ from his own example, 
recommends to Swaran j to furpri^e Fin' 
gal J who had retired alone to a neigh- 
bouring hill. Upon Swaran s rcfufal, Starno 
undertakes the enterpriie himfcf, is over* 
^ comey and taken prifoner^ by Fingal, — 
He is difmijfed , after a fevere reprimand 
for his cruelty. 
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W HENCE is the flream of years } 
Whitber do they roll along? Where have 
they hid , in mift, their many coloured (ides ? 
I look into the times of old, but they feem 
dim to O/Iian's eyes, like reflected moon- 
beams y on a diflant .lake. Here rife the red 
beams of war I — There, filent, dv/ells a 
feeble race ! They mark no years with their 
iccdsy as flow they pafs along, — Dw'eller 
between the shields ; thou that av/akefl the 
failing foul, defcend from thy v/all, harp 
ofCona,with thy voices three ! Cbme with 
that which kindles the pad : rear the forms 
of old, on their own dark-brown years f 

(i) Uthorno, hill of ftorms, I behold my 

.. (i) The bards f who were always ready to fiipply 
%«rhac they thought de^cienc in ch.- pnems of Offiaii, 
^ liAve infcncd a ^reat many incidents betweea tVva 
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tbemftW" have e r petfavroan"' „iie. — 

"..hots of fu'b t»" _ Um people °'" TrUhPoe"'. 
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amhots of fu'b f»^ UmpeoP^f," ^,i,h poem, 
tilv , h'^'T'M^s obCetva"0«' ^Vd=f«'« wade 

' deceoc. i« .*'"„( Cong'"''"" ' nineunfo"""*" ' 
and .he «»fc £,„. Ic hapV'«»6^_j^^,,e ftatut 

tep"fc«' *^i;?n «as o^^^f * fo.cd S«aran , 



thai y.""" without W"""?' bet o«" 6'6*""r , 
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deep in sliades. The wrathful kings flood 
on two hills ; they looked forward from their 
bofly shields. They looked forward on the 
flars of night, red-wandering in the weft, 
Cruth-loda bends from high , like a formlcfs 
meteor in clouds. He fends abroad the 
winds , and marks them , with his /igns. 
Starno forefaw, that Morvens king was 
never to yield in war. 

He twice ftruck the tree in wrath. He 
rushed before his fon. He hummed a furly 
fong ; and heard his hair in wind. Turned (i) 
from one another, they ftood , like two oaks, 
which different winds had bent ; each hangs 
over its own loud rill, and shakes its boughs 
in the courfe of blafts. 

Annir, faid Starno of lakes, was a fire 
that confumcd of old. He poured death from 
his eyes, along the ftriving fields. His joy 

(i) The furly attitude of Starno and Swaran is 
well adapreil to their fic-rce and uncomplying riif- 
positions. Their charaders , at firfl %hc , lecm 
little di/Rrent ; bur , upon examination , we find , 
that the poet has dexteroufly diftinguished between 
them. They were both dark , ftubborn , hangh:y 
and referved ; but Starno was cunning , revengeful , 
and cruel , to the highefl degree j the difpolicion 
of Swaran , though favage , wns lefs bloody , and 
fomewhat liu^ured with gcnerofity. It is doing 
jnjuftice to Oflian , to fay, that he has not a'gieac 
vackcy of characters* 

D ^ij 
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was in the fall of men. Blood, to him, wal 
a fummer ftream, that brings joy to withered 
vales, from its own moffy rock. — He came 
forth to the lake Luth-cormo, to meet 
the tall Gorman- trunar, he from Urlor of 
ftreams, dweller of battle's wing. 

The chief of Urlor had come to Gormal, 
with his daik-bofomcd ships ; he faw the 
daughter of Annir, whice- armed Foinar- 
bragal. He faw her : nor car clefs rolled her 
eyes , on the riJer of ftormy waves She fled 
to his ship in darknefs , like a moon-beam thro* 
a nightly vale. — Annir purfued along the 
deep ; he cal'.ed the winds of heaven. — Nor 
alone was the king ; Starno was by his fide. 
Like U-thorno's young eagle , I turned my 
eyes on my father. 

We came to roaring Urlor. With his 
people came tall Corman-trunar. We fought; 
but the foe prevailed. In his wrath ftood 
Annir of lakes He lopped the young treeSy 
with his fw^ord. His eyes rolled red in his 
rage. I marked the foul of the king, and I 
retired in night. — From the field I took a 
broken helmet : a shield that was pierced 
with fteel : pointlefs was the fpear ia my 
band. 1 went to find the foe. 

On a rock fat tall Corman-trunar, befidtf 
his buraing oak ^ aad ue^x Kin\ ^ beneath 
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A tree, fat deep-bofomed Foinar-bragal. I 
threw my broken shield before her \ and 
/poke the words of peace. — Befide his roll- 
ing fea, lies Annir of many lakes. The king 
was pierced in battle ; and Srarno is to raife 
his tomb. Me « a fon of Loda , he fends to 
white-handed Foinar-bragal , to bid her {end 
a lock frjom iter hair, to reil with her father, 
in earth. — And thou , king of roaring Urlor > 
let tlie battle ceafe, till Annir receiv^e the 
shell, from fiery-eyed Cruth-loda. 

(i)Burfting into tears, shcrofe, and tore 
a lock from her hair ; a lock , whkh wander- 
ed , in the blaft, along her heaving breaft, — 
Corman-trunar gave the shdl ; and bade m^ 
to rejoice before him. — I refted in the shadi 
of night ; and hid my face in my helmet ^tt^^* 
' — Sleep defcendcd on the foe. I rofe, like a 
ftalking ghofl. I pierced the (ide of Corman- 
trmiar. Nor did Foinar-bragal efcape. She 
rolled her white bofom in blood. Why then^ 
daughter of heroes, didft thou wake my 

(i) Oflian is very partial to the fair fex, Even 
the daughter of the cruel Annir , the fifter of the 
revengeful and bloody Statno , partakes not ot 
thofe difagreeable charafters fo peculiar to her fa- 
mily. She IS altogether tender and delicate. Homer , 
of all ancient poets , ufes the fex with leaf I cere- 
mony. His cold. cDTi tempt is even worfe ,. than the 
downright abufe of the niodcrns *, for to draw abufe 
implies the poilcfflon of fome merit. 
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rage? — Morning rofe. The foe were fled; 
like the departure of mift. Annir ftruck his 
bofTy shield. He called his dark-haired Ton, 
f came, ftreaked with wandering blood : 
thrice rofe the shout of the king, like the 
burfting forth of a fquall of wind , from a 
cloud, by night.— We rejoiced, three days, 
above the dead, and called the hawks of 
heaven. They came, from all tlieir winds, 
to feaft on Annir's foes. — Swaran I — Fingal 
is alone (i), on his hill of night. Let thy 
(pear pierce the king in fecretj like Annir, 
my foul shall rejoice. 

Son of Annir of Gormal, Swaran shall not 
flay in shades. I move forth in light : the 
hawks rush from all their winds. They are 
wont to trace my courfe : it is not harmlefs 
thro* war. 

Burning rofe the rage of the king. He 
thrice railed his gleaming fpear. But ftarting, 
he fpared his fon ; and rushed into the night. 
— By Turthor's flream a cave is dark, the 

(i) Fingal , according to the cuftom of the Cale- 
donian kings , had retired to a hill alone , as he 
himfelf was to refume the command of the army 
the next day. Starno might have fomc intelligence 
of the king's retiring , which occadons his requeft 
to Swaran , to flab him ; as he forcfaw , by his 
arc of divination , that he coiiid not overcome 
him in open battle* 
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dwelling of Conban-carelas. There he laid 
rhe helmet of kings, and called the maid of 
Lulan, but she was diftanc far, in Loda's 
rebounding hall. 

Swelling in his rage, he flrode, to where 
Fingal lay alone. The king was laid on his 
shield, on his own fecret hill. — Stern hunt- 
er of shaggy boars, no feeble maid is laiJ 
before thee : no boy, on his ferny bed, by 
Turthor's murmuring ftream. Here is {preaJ 
the couch of the mighty, from which they 
rife to deeds of death. Hunter of shaggy 
boars awaken not the terrible. 

Starno came murmuring on. Fingal arofe 
in arms, « Who art thou , fon of night ? » 
Silent he threw the (pear. They mixea their 
gloomy ftrife. The shield of Stnino fell, 
cleft in twain. He is bound to an oak. The 
early beam arofe. — Then Fingal beheld the 
king of Gormal. He rolled a while his (ilenc 
eyes. He thought of other days, when white- 
bofomed Agandecca moved like the mufic 
of fongs. — He loofed the thong from his 
hands. — Son of Annir, he faid, retire. Retire 
to Gormal of shells : a beam that was fee 
returns. I remember thy white - bofomed 
daughter J — dreadful king away ! — Go to 
thy troubled dwelling, cloudy foe of the 
lovely! Let the ftranger shun thee, thou 
gloomy in the hall \ 

A tale of the times of old ! 
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ARGUMENT. 

Afttr an addrefs to Malvina , the daughter 
of Tofcar , Ojflan proceeds to relate his 
own expedition to Fuarfed^ an ijland of 
Scandinavia. — Mal'orchol^ king ofFuar-* 
fed^ being hard prejfed in war , by Ton- 
thormod y chief of Sar-dronio J {who had 
demanded y in vain, the daughter of Mai-' 
orchol in marriage ) Fingal fent O0an to 
his aid, OJfiany dn the day after his 

• arrival y came to battle with Ton-thormod , 
and took him prifoner. — Mai -^orchol 
offers his daughter Oina-morul to Offtan ; 
but he , difcovering her paffion for Ton- 
thormod y gencrouffy furrenders her to her 
lover , and brings about a reconciliation 
between the^ two kings. 
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J\ S flies tKe unconftant fun, over LarmonV 
grafTy hill j fo pafs the tale$ of old , along 
my foul , by night. When bards ^re removed to 
their place ; when harps are hung in Selma's 
hall ; then comes a, voice to Offian, and 
awakw his foul. It is the voice of years that 
arc gone : they roll before me, with all their 
deeds. I ieize the tales, as they pafs, and 
pour them forth in fong. Nor a troubled 
ilre^m is the fong^of the King, it is like the 
jrifing pf mufic from Lutha of the firings. — 
Ltttha of many firings, not filent are thy 
ilreamy rocks, when the v/h^ hands of 
Malvina move upon the harp. — Light of 
the shadowy thoughts, that fly acrofs my 
foal, daughter of Tofcar of helmets, wilt 
thou not hear the fong I We call back , maid 
of Ltifha, the years that have rolled away. 

It was in the days of the king, (i) while 
yet my locks were young, that I marked 
Con-cathlin (i), on high , from ocean's night- 

. (i] Fingal. 
(x) Con-cachlin , mild beam of tfie wavc% NV\Ai^ 
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ly wave. My courfe was towards the ifle 
of Fuarfed , woody dweller of fcas. Fingal 
had fent nie to the aid of Mal-orchol, king 
of Fuarfed wild : for war was around hina, 
and our fathers had met, at the feafl. 

In Col-coiled, I bound my fails, and fent 
xny fword to Mal-orchol of shells. He knew 
the (ignal of Albion, and his joy arofe. He 
came from his own high hall, and feized my 
Kand in grief « Why comes the race ofheroes 
|o a falling king ? Ton-thormod of many 
Ipears is the chief of wavy Sar-dronlo. He 
law and loved my daughter, whice-bofomed 
^ Oina-morul. He fought ; I denied the maidj 
for our fathers had been foes. — He came, 

ftar was fo called of old is not easily afcerramecf. 
Some now diftinguish the pole-ftar by that name* 
A fong , which is dill in repure , among che fea* 
faring part;'of the Highlanders, alludes to xkit 
•palTage <^f OffTau. The author commends the kaow- 
Icdge of OHian in fea aflfairs , a merit, which , 
perhaps , few of us modctns will allow him , or 

any in the age in which he lived. One chfng 

is certain , that the Caledonians often made rheir 
way throV the dangerous and tempefluous fcas ot 
Scandinavia ^ which is more , perhaps , than the 
niore polished nations « fubHiling jn thofe times i 

dared to venture. In eftimating the degree of 

iknovdedge of arts among the antients • we oDght 
Hot to bring it into compatifon with the improve* 
ments of modern times. Our advantages over 
them proceed more from-accideut , than uiy merit 
^£ oust 9 
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ig^'ith battle y to Fuarfed. My people are rolled 
avay. — WHy comes the race of lieroes to 
a felling king ? » 

I come not, I faid, to look, like a boy^ 
on the flrife. Fingal remembers Mai -orchol, 
and his hall for ffrangers. From his waves, 
the warrior defcended, on thy woody ifle. 
Thou wert no cloud before him. Thy feaft 
^as fpread with fongs. F6r this , my fword 
shall rife j and thy toes pethaps may fail. — 
Our friends are not forgot in their danger^ 
tho' diilant is our land. 

Son of the daring Trenmor, ihy words 
are like the voice of Cruth-loda, when he 
(peaks, from his parting cloud, ftrong dwell- 
er of the sky I Many have rejoiced at my 
feaft J but they all have forgot Mai orchol. 
I have looked towards all the winds, but no 
VP'hite fails were feen. — But flecl ( i) refounds 

(i) There is a fcvcrc fatirc couched in this exprcf- 
fion , againA the guclls of Mal-orcbol. Had his feaft 
been ilili fpread , had joy continued in his hall , 
his former paraHces would not have failed to reforc 
to him. But as the time of feftivicy was paft , ihcir 
attendance alfo ceafed. The fentimencs of a certain 
oltl bard are agreeable to this obfervation. He, 
poetically , compares a great man to a fire kindled 
in a defarc place. « Thofe that pay court to him , 
fays he , are rolling large around him , like the 
fmoke abom the fire. This fmoke gives the fire a 
great appearance at a diflance , but U u Wi %Sk 
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in my hall, and not the joyful shells. — Comd 
lo ray dwelling, race of heroes ; dark-skirted 
night is near. Hear the voice of fongs, from 
the maid of Fuarfed wild. 

We went. Oji the harp arofe the white 
liands of Oina-morul. She waked her own 
£ad tale, from every trembling firing. I flood 
in filence > for bright in her locks was the 
daughter of many ifles. Her eyes were like 
two flars , looking forward thro' a rushing 
shower. The mariner marks them on high, 
and blefTes the lovely beams. — With morn- 
ing we rushed to battle, to Torraurs refound- 
ing flream : the foe moved to the found of 
Ton-thormod*s bofTy shield. From wing to 
wing the flrife was mixed. I met the chief 
of Sar-dronlo. Wide flew his broken fleel. 
I feized the king in fighr. I gave his hand, 
bound faft with thongs, to Malorchol, the 
giver of shells. Joy rofe at the feaft of Fuar- 
fed^ for the foe had failed. — Ton-thormod 

empty vapour itfelf , and varying irs form at every 
breeze. When the trunk , which fed the £re , it 
confumed , the fmoke departs on all the winds. 
So the flatterers forfake their chief, when hi* power 
declines. » I have chofen to give a paraphrafe , 
rather than a tranflation , of this pailage , as the 
original is verbofe and frothy , notwithllanding of . 

the fentimental merit of the author. He was 

one of the Icfs aniient ^bards , and their compo- 
Ations are noc nervous enough to bear a licciai 
cranflation* 
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ned his face away, from Oina-morul o£ 



Son of Fingal, begun Mal-ordiol, not i 
got shale thou pafs from me. A light shall , 
ell in thy ship. Oina-morul of flov/rolling 
:s. She sh^ll kindle gladnefs, along thy 
^hty foul. Nor unheeded shall the niaiJ 
ve in Selma^ thro' the dwelling of kings* 

[n the hall I lay in night. Mine eyes were 
f-clofed in deep. Soft muHc came to mine 
: it was like the ri(ing breeze , that whirls, 
irft, the thiftle's beard ; then flies , dark- 
dowy, over the grafs. It was the maid of 
irfisd wild: she raifed the nightly fong; 
she knew that my foul was a flream^ 
' flowed at plea(ant founds. 

^ho looks, she (aid, from his rock, on 

ipfs clofing mift ? His long locks, like 

^ven's wing, are wandering on the 

Stately are his fteps in grief. The tears 

iiis eyes. His manly breaft is heaving 

|s burfling foul. — Retire, I am diftanc 

iranderer in lands unknown. Tho' the 

mings are around me, yet my foul 

|— why have our fathers been foes, 

irmod love of maids ! 

^ice of the dreamy ifle , why doft 
:n by night J the race of daring 



r 
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Trenmor are not tKe dark in foiil. Thott 
shale not v/ander, by ftreams unlcnov/n, 
blue-eyed Oina-moriil. — Within this bofom 
is a voice j it comes not to other ears : it bids 
Ofli.in hear the haplefs, in their hour of woe. 
— Retire, foft finger by night ; Ton-thormod 
shall not mourn on his rock. 

With morning I loofed the king. I gave 
the long-haired maid. Malorchol heard my 
words, in the midft of his echoing halls. — 
©King of Fuarfed wWd^ why should Ton-* 
thormod mourn ? He is of the race of heroes ^ 
and a flame in war. Your fathers have been 
foesV but now their dim ghofts rejoice in 
death. They ftretch their arms of mift to 
the fame shell in Loda. Forget their rage, 
ye warriors , it was the cloud of other 
years. » — 

Such were the deeds of Offian, while yet 
lis locks were young: tho' lovelinefi, with 
a robe of beams, clothed the daughter of 
many ifles. — We call back, maid of Luiha, 
the years that have rolled away I 
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Fingal difpatckes OJftan and Tofcar to 
aftonCfOn the banks oftheftream ofCi 
to perpetuate the memory of a viSl 
which he had obtained in that place. T\ 
they were employed in that work , Ca, 
a neighbouring chiefs invited them 
feaft, — They went : and Tofcar fell 
perately in love with Colna - dona j 

'.. daughter of Car-uL Colna-dona becan 
lefs enamoured of Tofcar. An inciden, 
a hunting-* party , brings their loves 
happy ifue. 
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(OVjOL-AMON of troubled ftreams; 
dark wanderer of diftant vales, I behold thy 
courfe, betv/een trees, near Car-ul's echoing 
halls. There dwelt bright Colna-dona, the 
daughter of the king. Her eyes were rolling 
flars 5 her arras were white as the foam 
of ftreams. Her breaft rofe flowly to fight, 
like ocean's heaving wave. Her foul was a 
flream of light. — Who, among the maids, 
was like the love of heroes ? 

Beneath the voice of the king, we moved 

(i) Colna-dona GgniRes the love of heroes. Col- 
amon , narrow river, Car-ul , dark-eyed, Col-amnix , 
the rcfidcnce of Car-ul , was in the neighbourhood 
of Agricola's wall , towards the fouth. Car-ul fcems 
to have been of the race of thofe Britons « who 
are diftinguished by the name of Maiatae , by the 
writers of RTome. Maiatx is derived from two Galic 
words , Moi , a plain , and Aitich , inhabitants s 
fo that the (ignification of Maiaias is , the inhabitants 
of the plain country ; a name gtven to the Britons, 
who were fettled -in the Low-lands, in contradiftinc- 
1 ion to the Caledonians , ( i. e. CAEt-DON * the 
Gauls of the hills ) >vho were poirefTed of the moiQ 
Siountaiaous divi/ion of North- Britaia* 
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to Crona (i) of the ftreams, ''. 
Lutha, and Olfian, young i 
bards attended with fongs.TI 
were born before us : for vf 
the ftone . in memory of the 
moffy courfe, Fingal had fcc 
lie had rolled zwzy the d 
troubled fea. We came t' 
reno\s/n : from the mouni 
night. I tore an oak from itj 
a flame on high. I bade my 
down, from the clouds of th 
the fame of their race, tl 
the v/ind. 

I took a ftone from the ft 
fong of bards. The blood 
hung cuidled in its oo2e. B( 
»at intervals, three boffes frc 

(i) Crona, murmuring^ wast 
.fiream , vrbich difcharged ixCc\€ 
It is often mentioned by Oflian 
many of his poems are on its banli 
>vhom Fingal defeated here , a 
They were , probably , the provi 
trad of country between -the F 
•Clyde hast been , thro* all anti 
battles and rencounters > betwec 
tions , who were podeffed of N( 
•tain. Stirling , a town Htuaied 
*tiame from that very circumAant 
of the Gaiic name, StmlA) i. 
' of contention* 
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foes, as rofe or fell cKe found of Ullia's night- 
ly fong. Tofcar laid a dagger in earih , a 
mail of founding Iteel. We raifed the mould 
around the (lone, and bade it fpeak to other 
years. 

Oozy daughter of ftreams, that now art 
reared on high, fpeak to the feeble, O ftonc, 
afcer Selma's race have failed 17— Prone, 
from the ftormy night , the traveller shall lay 
him, by thy lide: thy whittling mofs shall found 

! in his dreams ; the years that were pad shall 
return. — Battles rife before him, blue- 
shielded kings defcend to war : the darkened 
moon looks from heaven, on the troubled 
field, — He shall burft, with morning, from 

1 dreams, and fee the tombs of warriors round. 

I He shall ask about iheflone, and the aged 
will reply, « This grey ftonc was laifed 
by Oilian, a chief of other years I » 

I (i) From Col-amon came a bard, from 

(i) The manners of the Britons and Caledonianf 

were fo (imilar , in the days of Olfian , that there 

can be no doubt » that they were originally the fame 

people , and defccnded from ihofe Gauls who firft 

. I poflclTed [hemfclvcs of South-Brirain , and gradually 

, I migrated to the north. This hypothefis is more 

. I rational than the idle fables of ill-iuformed fena- 

I I chies ) who bring the Caledonians from diflanc 

^ I countries. The bare opinion of Tacitus , ( which t 

i by the bye , was only founded on a fimilarity of 

(he perfunal figure of (be Caledonians to the Cer« 
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Car-ul, the friend of ftrangers. He bade 0$ 
to the feaft of kings, to the dwelling of 
bright Colna-dona. We went to the hall of 
harps. There Carul brightened between his 
aged locks, when he beheld the fons of hi^ 
friends, like two young trees with their 
leaves. 

Sous of the mighty, he faid, ye bring back 
the days of old , when firft I defcended front 
waves, on Selma's ftreamy vale. I purfuej 
Du:h-«iocatglos, dweller of ocean's wind. 
Our fathers had been foes, we met by 
Clucha's winding waters. He fled , along the 
fea , and my fails were fpread behind him.-— 
Night deceived me, on the deep. I came to 
the dwelling of kings, to Selmaof high-bofom- 
ed maids. — Fingal came forth with his 
i)ards, and Conloch, arm of death. I feafted 
three days in .the hall, and few the blue-eyes 
of Erin, Ros-crana, daughter of heroes, light 
of Cormac's race. — Nor forgot did my Iteps 
depart : the kings gave their shields to 

mans of his own time ) tho* it has ftaggered fonje 
learned men » is not fiifficicnt to make us believe , 
that the antient inhabirauts of North-Britain were 
a German colony. A dirculfion of a point like thi« 
might be curious , but could never be fatisfidory. 
Periods fo diflant are fo involved in obfcuricy * 
that nothing certain can be now advanced concern- 
ing them. The light which the Roman writers hold 
fonb is too feeble to guide us to the truth , thro' 
the darkacfs which bsis Cuccouaded it. 
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Ca-rul: they liang, on high, in Col-amoii 
in memory of the paft. — Sons of the daring 
kings J ye bring back the days of old. 

Ca-rul placed the oak of feafts. He took 
two bofTes from our shields. He laid them 
in earth, beneath a flone, to fpeak to thq 
hero's race. ©When battle, faid the king, 
shall roar, and our fons are to meet in v/rach j 
my'race shall look, perhaps, on this ftone, 
v^hen they prepare the fpear. — Have not 
our fathers met in peace ^ they will fay, afide 
the shield ?» 

Night came down. In her long locks moved 
the daughter of Ca-rul. Mixed with the harp 
arofe the voice of white armed Colna*dona* 
•— Tofcar darkened in his place, before the 
love of heroes. She came on his troubled 
foul , like a beam to the dark-heaving ocean : 
when it burfls from a cloud, and brightens 
the foamy fide of a wave (i). 



With morning we awaked the woods; 
and hung forward on the path of the roes. 
They fell by their wonted ilreams. Wc return- 

(i ) Here an epiTocle is intirely loft ; or , ac leaft , 
is handed flown Co imperfectly ^ chat ic does not 
dcfcrve a place in the poem. 

Vqu IV. E 
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cd thro' Crona's vale. From the wood a 
youth came forvard, vith a shield and point- 
lefs fpear. <c Whence , faid Tofcar of Lutha , 
is the flying beam ? Dw^ells there peace at 
Col-amon, round bright Colna-dona of 
harps ? » 

By Col-amon of ftreams, faid the youth, 
bright Colna-dona dwelt. She dwelt ; but her 
courfe is now in defarts, with the king; he 
that feized her foul as it wandered thro' the 
hall. 

Stranger of tales, faid Tofcar, haft thou 
marked the warrior's courfe ? He muft fall,— 
give thou that bofly shieW ! — In wrath he 
took the shield. Fair behind it heaved the 
breafts of a maid, white as the bofom of a 
IVan ,• fifing on fwlft-rolling waves. It was 
Coina-dona of harps, the daughter of the 
king. ^— Her blue eyes had rolled on Tofcar, 
and her loVc arofe. 
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ADFERTISEMENT. 

It is thought proper to give a fpe- 
cimen of the original Galic , for the 
^tisfadion of thofe who doubt the 
authenticity of Oflian's poems. The 
feventh book of Temora is fixed on , 
for that purpofe , not from any other 
fuperior merit , than the variety of 
its verfification. To print any part of 
the former colleftion was unnecef-r 
fary, as a copy of the originals lay, 
for many months, in the bookfeller's 
hands, for the infpedion of the cu- 
rious. Tho' the erroneous orthogra- 
phy of the bards is departed from , 
in many inftances , in the following 
fpecimen, yet feveral quiefcent con- 
fonants are retained , to shew the 
derivation of the words. This circum- 
ftance may give an uncouth appearance 

E u) 
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to the language j in the eyes of 
who are ftrangers to its harn 
They ought , however , to conf 
that a language is put to the fe^ 
teft 9 when it is ftripped of its 
proper characters ; efpecially, 
the power of one of them requ 
fometimes , a combination of r 
three Roman letters to exprefs i 
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\J Linna doir-choillc na LeigOp 
Air uair « eri* ceo ,taobb-gh6rni n^ t6n ; 
Kuair dhunas dorfa oa h'oicba 
Ale iulluir-shuil greina nan fpeur* 
Tombail , mo Lara nan Truth » 
Thaomas du*-nial , as doricha cruaim : 
Mar ghlai-fcia' » roi taoma nan niarl » ' 
Snamh feachad » ca Gellach na h'oicha. 
Le fo edr raifin o-shean 
An dlu*-ghleus , a meafc na gaoith , 
*S iad leainnadi , o ofna gu ofna » 
Air du*-aghai' oicha nan fian. 
An taobh oi^aig, gu palin nan feoid > - 

E ir 
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Taomas iad ceach naa fpeur , 
Gorni'Challa do thanoais nach b^Oy 
Gu 4ni eri' f6n marbh-r4n nan ceud. 

Ta torman , a machair nan ccin 
Se Conar ri jEri« at* ^n, 
A taoma' ceo-tanais gu dlu^ 
Air Faolan aig Lubhair nan fru' 
Muladach, Aiigha fo bhr6n» 
Dh*aom an cats an ceach an loin» 
Thaom ofua » eflin an fcin > 
Ach phil an cruch atuin , gu dian 
Phil 6 Ic chrom-shcalla mil 
Le cbeo-lcatain , mar shuibhal nan daiu 

'S doillcir fo ! 
Aca na floigh na nfuainy fan imp 
An crufcan cear na h'oicha: 
Dh* il(ich tetna an ri » gu ard ,' 
Dh* aom £ na aonar, air fcia*. 
Thuic codal , mo shuillin a ghaifcicb ^ 
Thanic guch Fhaolan , na chluais. 

An codal fo, don* fhear-phofda aig Clatho? 
Am bail coni do m'achair, an fuain? 
Am bail cuina , i* mi *ncrufcan nan nial \ 
*^ mi m* aonar an am na h^oicha? 

Cur fon ta u ) a ra* adin fein ^ 
Thubhart Fion^ghael > 's £'g eri gtad* 
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An (lith-chuin^ d^omfcj mo mhac, 

Ka shiubbal teina air Rethlan nan Uoicbf 

Ni marfio , air aaam an ri » 

Thig gniomh feoid aluin na ncruai*-bheuni« 

Mi ndeallan iadfe » a tfaeichas an dubhra 

Na h*oicha» *siiacb fhkg a lorg. 

*S cuina Horn Faolan na shuain : 

Ta m'anam aig eti' botb. 

Gbfuais an ri , le (leagh , gu grad , 
Bhuail e nfcia* as fuaimnach cop y 
An fcia' a dh' aom fa n^oicha ard» 
Bal-mofgla* do chEch nan I6c« 
Air aomagh du* nan fliabh 9 
Air gaoich » theich creud nan tais : 
O ghleanan cear nan ioma lup 9 
'Mhofguil guch a bhais, 

Bhuail ^ 'n fcia 9 an darra cuairc » 
Ghluais coga , an aflin an f shluaigh : 
Bhich comh-fci nan Ian glas -*— 
A dcalra* air anam. nan fcoid, 
Ciean-f heona a truica* gu each , ~ 
Slua' a tcicha » — gniomh bu chruai* , 
Lech-dboiileir , an deallan na ilalin. 

Nuair dh* erich , an darra ftiaim » 
Leum feigh« o cb6s nan cam 
Chluinic a fcrcadan fee' > fa n' f hafich —— 

E r 
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45ach £an $ air ofoa fetn, 
Xeth-erich dol Albin nam buaigh 
Tbog iad fuas gach Aeagh, bu ghlass 
Ach phil fachir , a^ za V sbluai^ , 
Se bh* 4n fcia* Mkorbhein na mfcat* 
Phil codal » air fuilin na mfeac : 
Bu dorcba, tr6ni. a iigleaa* 

Ki mo cboda! » diiitfe 6 , fa nuair 9 
Kion shuil-gh6rm Chonmor na mbuaigh , — 
Chitala Suil-mhatla an f huaim ' 
Dh* erich i , fa n* oicha , le cruaim : 
Ta ccum gu ri Atha na ncolg : 
Ni mofguil cunart anam borb. 
Tr6m a sh6(i , — — a fuilin /ios» 
Ta 'nfpeuc an tofga nan reul. 

Chualas I^ fciach na ncdp* 

Ghluais \ ghrad shes an Oi r — 

l>h' crich a gu'— ^ach dh* aom k fios. — 

Chuinic fs e » na ftah'n chruai , 

A deaira ri lofga nan reul: 

Chuinic »s 6 9 na leatan chr^m* 

Aig eri ri ofna nan fpeur. 

Thionca i ceamna , le fiamh f 

Curfon dhuifgimfe Ri Erin na m BStgf 

Ki n^ aflin do chodal u.fein^ 

A uion Jnis^uina na nc61g. 

Gu garg a mliorgol an torman i 
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On* oi tl^uic a eean-bh^tc fioi : 
Ta mforum , air cartic nan Cruch* 
Plaofga y o aflin na h^oicba » 
Ghluais Cathmor £sl' cbran fein. 
Chuinic e n* pi bu tla^ 
Air carric Lubhair nan (liabh : 
Dearg reul > a fealla (los, •— — 
Meafc dubhal. a tc6m chiabh* 

Cia 'ta roi Oicha gu Cathmor 
An cear-amfair aflin fein? 
Am bail £os duit , air fri na ncruat-bheum } 
Cia uffa , mhic dubhra nan fpeut } 
Na shes u , am fion as an Ri > 
I>o chaol-thannais , on n* am o-shean ( 
Na nguth u , o neoit nam fras » 
Le cunairt Erin na ncolg f«an ? 

Ml mfear ^ubhail dubhra mi-fhein, 
Ni nguth mi y o neol , na cruaim : 
Ach ca m' f hocul , le cunairt na h* Enn% 
An cualas duit coppan na fuaim \ 
Ni ntais e » Ri ^tha nan fruch 9 
A thaomas an fbuaim air oicha. 

Taomagh an feod a ghuch fcin » 
•S fon clarfich , do Chafhmor an fbuaijp ,* 
Ta aicis , . mhic dubhra nan fpeur , 
Lo%a air m' anam 9 gun gbruaia 
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Sc ceoil chiean-f heona na ncruat-bheura , 
A in* oicha , air afri nan iian f 
Kuair lafas anam nan C6n i 
A chlan an cruadal do mian. 
Ta (lol-meata a nconi , na mHamb, 
A nglcanan na n* ofna t\k , . 
Far an aom ce o-maidin » ri (liabh 9 
O ghocm-shuibhal ftuthan na mblir. 

Ni mcaca , chean-uia nan f6n , 
An fcans'ra*, on ihuit mi-fein» 
Bu cboni doigh dubbra nan c6n » 
An tit Fhadda liol cholgach na mbeiua* 
Acb ui nfoUs do m* anani til 
Fuaim nihil a bhais on raoin t 
Thig eflin nach geil gu br4:h ^ 
Mofguil bard focuil a fcaoin. — • 

Mar charric , s* fruchan ri taobh » 
'M fadch na mfaoin bhean « 
Shes Cathmor » cean-feona nach maom > "- 
An deoir 

Mar oitag , air anam Ic br6n > 
Thanic guch caoin na h*ot » 
Mofgla cuina taTamh nan bean 
A cabmh-choni aig fruthan na ngleanS 
Roi n' im an d* thanic k gu borb 
^u cabhar Chonmor na ncolg £ar» 

A nion coigtich nan laa > 
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( Thiouca i cean on d* sh6n ) 

*S fadda fa , m* shuil > an cruai » 

Cran flathal Inis-uina nan t6n. 

Ta m' anam y do tbubhairt mi-feiat 

An trufcan nan fian cear , 

Car Ton a lada an dealra fo-f hein , 

Gus am pti mi » an si'* on d* shliabh f 

Na ghlas m* aighai*, na c* fkionas , a lamh-gheat t 
*S cu toglnhaH do m* eagat an Ri f 
'Sam cunairc» annir nan tr6m chiabh. 
Am do m* anam , m6r-challa na fii! 
Attas e , tomhail mar Truth , 
A taomagh air Cael na ncruaf-bheumv 

An taobh carric chofach , air Lona , 
Mo chaochan , nan fruthan cr6m , 
Glas 9 a nciabh na b* aofe , 
'Ta Claon-mhalf Ri clarfich nam f6a, 
O s* cion ta cran-darrach na mfuaxm , 
Agus (lubhal nan rua-bhoc fliom , 
*Ta forum na fri* na cbluais 
?S e 'g aomagh i nfmuina nach tiom. 
An fin bith do thaMa , Skul mhalla , 
Gus an illfich forum na mbeum : 
Gus ^m pil mi, an lafTa na crnai'^. 
O thrufcan diibhra na bein : 
On cheach do thruflas o- Lona 
Ma choni mo (uin fein* 
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Thuic gath-foIuR air anam na h*oi , 
Las i fuas , fa' choir an Ki : 
Thionta i 4 h* aighai ri Cathmor , 
A ciabh-bh6g ans* na h* o(ha 4 fci ^ 

Reupar iulluir nan fpeiir 4rd , 
O mh6r-rruch gaoich na ngleanj 
Nuair chi' £ na ruai<bhuic , fa' choir ^ 
Clan did na mfaoin bheaa « 
Mu ntionta Cathmor na ncruai-bheum t * 
On d* fri mu n* crich d4n. — 
Faidmfe u y ghasgaich na ngeur 14ji ^ 
O thrufcan an dubhra du , 
Kuair chogas ceo mu m* choni fein^ 
Air Lotta na n* ioma fru'S 
Nuair 's f^dda « o m* ihuil , u sheoid ! 
Puail coppan na mfuaim &rd. 
Pille folas 9 do m' anam » *s £ neeo 
fS mi aig aoroa air cacric liom fein. 
Ach mo thuic u — — mar ri cotgcich ata m! ! 
Thigga* do ghuth o ncoil » 
Gu oi lnis»uina f 's faOt 

Og'gheug l^umoin an fheur^ 
Com dh* aoma tu , ^nftrachda nan (iatt ^ 
'S eric thionta^ Cathmor 6 nbhl4r 
Du*-thaomagh air aighai^ nan fliabh. 
Mar mhellain , do m* fein » ta fleagb oao 16c > 
*S iad ptunagh air c6s nan fdach^ 
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Dh* erim , mo sholluif , on d* shri ; 
Mar thein-oicha , o tliaoma nan nial 
Ka pil , a dheo-ghreina , on ghlean 
Nuair dhluchichas forum na ncotg : 
£agal teachi do nabhad o m'^Iamh , 
Mar thekh iad, o shiean^ fra' na m B6lg* 

Chualas le SSnmor air Cluandr^ 
Thuit fa Chormac na ngeur 14n« 
Tri lo dborch an Ri, 
Mu n* f hear, a gh* aom an fri na gleafk*. 
Chuinac min-bhean , an f6n k nceo» 
Pbrofnich Aid d* i fiubhal gu (liabh » 
Tbog i bogha » fos n*iofal i 
Gu dol marri laoch nan fciath. 
Do n* ainir luigh dubhra air uitha , 
Kuair shuilagh & ngaifgach gu gniomb. 

O cheud nrurban aonach na h'oichaji 
Thaom fiol ^Interna Gxm* 
Chualas fcia* chafmachd an Ri > 
Mhofguil a n* anam gu fri^ 
Bha' an (iubhal , a mforum nan l£o » 
Gu Ullin , talamb na ncr4n. 
Bhuail SonmAr , air uari* , an fciacb 
Cean-feona na mborb chriactw 
19a ndeabh , lean Sul-allim 
An aoma na mfras ^ 
Bu sholus IS 9 air aonach « 
Kuair tistom isd air gleanra gtatr 
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Ta ceamna flatbail air I6in ^ 
Kuair chog iad , ri aghai nan t6in. 

B' eagal d' i fcalla an Ri 

Bh* fhig if'n ^tha na mfri*. 

Nuair idh' etich forum na mbeum » 
Agus thaom iad , fa cheille y fa chath » 
Loifg Sonmort mar cheina nan fpeuri. 
Thanic Sul-aluin na mflach. 
A folc fcaoilca , fa n' ofna , 
A b' anam aig ofparn nion* Ri« 
Dh* aom ^ an t' shri* mu run nan laoich^ 
Tbeich nabbad fa* dhubbra nan fpeur 
Xuigb Cluanar gun f buil y 
Gun f buil , air tigb caoil gun Icus. — 

Ni n' d* ericb fearg Shon-mhor nan lin^ 
Bba* lo gu dorcba , 's gu m41 : 
Gbluais SuIroUin mu gorm-fcu' £cia, 
A fuil an reachda nan deuir. 
Bu lionmbar a feajla , gu caoin 
Air gaifgacb fabbacb nacb faoin* 
Ach tbionca i a fuillin tia, 
O sbealla , an laocb thuauU 
Mbofgul blair ,. mar f borum nan ni;d » 
Gbluais doran o anam m6r , 
Cbunas a ceamna , le aids » 
fSa lamb'gbeal air clardch na mfdn* 

Ka chiuai a gbluais an Bi , gun dail jl 
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Bhuail 6 *n fciath chofacb ^rd ; 
Gu ird, air darach nan fian, 
Aig Lubhair na n* ioma fruth. 
Seachd coppain a bh* » air an fc^ , 
Seachd focuil an Ri* do shiuagh} 
A thaomagh air ofna nan fpeur. 
Air finacb4 m6r na m B6lg, 

Air gach copan ta reiil do n'oicbs; 
Cean^mathon nan ros gun fcleo^ 
Caol'derna , o neoil aig eri* , 
Vl'oiiho an trufcan do cheo. 
Ta Caon^cathlin , air carric , a dealra 
Real' dura* ar gorni-th6n on iar : 
Leth-cbellagb folus an uifce, 
Ta Ber'thein » las-sbuil nan fliabh » 
Sealla fios , o choille fa n^aonacb } 
Air mil shiubhal , s^lgair *s 6 trial V 
Hoi gbleanan » an dubbra bbraonach ^ 
Xe faogb rua-bbuic nan leum 4rd* 

Tombailf a mian na fc^^ 
•Ta lafla Tori'theina , gun neoil ^ 
An rinnac a sheal , roi n*uicba « 
Air Lear- than sl cbuain mboir ; 
Lear-thon » cean-feona na m Solg 
A nceud.-fbear a shuibbail air gaoitb. 

Leatbain fcaoile feoil bb^n an TLu 
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Gu IniS'fail nan ioma fru ? 

Thaom oicha air aighai* a chuain, 

Agus ceach nan trufcan du\ 

Fha' gaoich a caochia dlu^ fa nfpeur* 

Leum loingheas , o th6n gu t6n ; 

Nuair dh* erich Ton-theina nan ftuagh 

Caon-shealla , o bhrifla' nan nial « 

B^ aicis do Leanhon cein-uil na mbuaigh » 

A dealra air dorahan nan ^n« 

Ea* fleagh Chathmor na ncolg fean 
Bhuifge an guth, a dhuif^a Baird. 
ThaoiTi iad du' , o thaobh nan fliabh i 
Le clarHch ghrin *s gach tamh. 
Le aitis ni6r , shes rompa an Ri , 
Mar f hcar-dubhai , ri teas la 'nglean* 
Kuair chluinas k , fadda fa nr6th » 
Caoin thorman fruthan na mbean t 
Sruthan a bhriflas fa n* f hafich y 
C chatric chaobh-ghlas nan riia-bhoc* 

Cur fon chluinim gnth ard an Ri— -^ 
K* 4m codal » a n* oicha nan fras 
Am facas tauais nach beo » 
Meafc t'ailin aig aoma glas } 
Air neoil am bail an aicach fuar^ 
Feaghai* fon Fhonair na mfleagh? 
*S lionmhar an ^ubhal air r^th , 
Far aa tog an Hoi an c* shleagh* 
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Ka n* eticb , at cronan air thus » 

Mu n* fhear, nach tog on i* shlea' gu brath| 

Pear chofcairt , air glean naa Aoigh « 

O Mhoma naa ioaki, badt 

Ni dich-chuin do m* dorcha na mbl^t 
Chiean-fheona na mbacd, o th4s, 
Togar cloch do aig LuiAair na nc^rn, 
Aic-coni dh* FhoUatk *sdo cbli». 
Ach taoix\ m'anam , air ^m nan faoich 9 
Air na bliaghoa*, Co n xi* ertch iad Aia«» 
Air t6n Inis-mna na ncoig. 
Ni n* aicis y do Chofkmor a bhaan , 
Cuina Lumon inis uina na niloi 2 
Zumon talamh na nflruthy 
Caon-choni na mb^Q-bhxoilach Oi» 

Lumon na Truth! 
'Ta u deaira , air m* anam feia ^ 
^a do ghrian 9 air do thaobh , 
Air cariic na ncc&n bu tc6n}. 

Tat* did chear 
Do dhearg bar-mhor $ a meafc na mbad 
A faicin air iltabh. 
An colg-cbu y a dubhal gradt 
Mil air an reth 
Ta ceamna nan Oi : 
Oi lamb-gheal nan teud 
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*S na bogha cr6ra , fa mhoi i 
Togmhail an gorm-shuil cliy 
On leacain bhar-bhui , air iliabh na mflath* 
Ki bail ceamna Lear-thon fa bheiny 
Cean Inis na ngeug uina, 

Ta £ togmhail da-dharach air t6n 
A ncamis Chluba^ nan ioma Aua'« 
An du-dharach , bhuain £ o Lttmon^ 
Gu (iubhal air aighai k chuain* 
Thionia Oi an fuillin tli. 
On Ki, mo muitagh e fios. 
Ni mfacas leo riamh an long, 
Cear mbarcach a chuain mhoir. 

Ghlaoi* anoss , an Ri a ghaoich* 
Meafc ce6 na marra glais. 
Dh* ctich Inis -fail gu gorm t 
Thuic , gu dian > oicha na mfraif* 
Bhuail eagal Clan-Bholgn gu lua' 
Ghlan neoil , o Thoti'thcina nan flua* 
A ncamis Chulbin dh* atich an long 
Far am fregra* coille do th6n* 
Bu chopacb an fin an fru' 
O chairic Duth-umha na nc6s» 
*San deaira cannais n^cb beo 
Le ncruich caochlach Fein. 

Thanic ailin gu Lear'thon nan Iofig» 
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Seach^ Samla do nlina nach beo 9 
Chualas a ogucb brifta , tt6m i 
Chunas an fiol au ceo. 
Chunas fiol ^tha no ncolg — 
*San cl4n ciean-uia' na m Bolgm 
Thaom iad a mfeachda' fein , 
Mar cheach a terna on bhein , 
Kuair shiubhlai ^ glas, fa* ofnai 
Air ^tha nan ioma dos. 

Thog Lear-tbon talla Shdmla , 
Ki caoin* f h6n clardch nan teud* 
Dh* aom eilid Mrin , o cheamna 
Aig aifra' glas nan Truth. 
Kin dich-chuin do Lumon uina 9 
Ka Flatkal , gheaUlamhach na mbua*gh 
*S i comhaid » air marcach nan c6a 
O Thulach nan eilid luagh. 

Lumon na Truth 
Ta u dealra* air m* anam fein f 

Mhofguil gath foluis on ear» 
Vh^ erich ard-chiean cheaich na bein; 
Chunas air cladach ngleanan 
A nct6in phaochan ghlas-fiuthach fem» 
Chualas fciath Chathmor na ncolg , 
Mhofguil fiol Erin na m Bolg, 
Mac mhuic dhomhaili Auair ghlulfas gu geut 
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Fuaim aicti , air aghai* nan fpeur : 
Taoma tuin , o thaobh gu taobh ^ 
Aig aomagh a nglas chiean bao) 
Cun colas , air fiubhal a chuaint 

Trotn is mal , gu Lon na Truth 
Ghluais Suil-mhalla nan rofc tl4 ; 
Ghluats as thionta n' Oi le br6n s 
A gorm-shuil fa shilla bl4. 
Nuair thanic i gu carric chruar 
Bu chromagh arr gleanan an L6n 
Sheal i , o briftagh a ceil » 
Air Ri Atha — - dh' aom i iios* 

Fuail ceud , a mhic Alpain na mr6a i 
Ambail Tolas a nctarfich na nieo 
Taom air Offtan , agus Odun gu tc6m « 
Ta anam a fnainh >a nceo. 

Chualas u , Bhaird » a m* oicha 
Ach (lubhla f6u edrom uara fein ! 
'S aicis caoin rhurra do dh' 0(Jian 
A mbliaghna chear na h* aoife* 

Bhreun uaiua tbiilloch nan tais 
A thaooias do chean air gaoich oicha 2 
Ni bail c' fkorum na mchluais feins 
Na faical tannais , na d* gheug ghlais. 
'S lioamhAt ceamna na marbh bu creun 
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Air ofaa • dubh-aifra' na bein , 
Nuair ghluifas a ghellach , an ear , 
hlsLt ghlas-fcia , du shiubhal nan fpeur* 

XJllin , a Cbarril , a Raoao 
Guith amfair a dh* aom o-shean : 
Cluinim fiobh an dorcbadas Shtlma 
Agus mofglibbfe anam nan d4n ! 

Ni ncluinim (lobh sbiol na mf6n » 
Cia an talla do neoil , 'rabail ar fuain 
Na tribuail fiobb ^ clarfach nach tc^m | 
An ccufcan ceo-madin 's cruain]. 
Par an ecich , gii fuaimar a ghiiao 
O ftuaigh na ncean glas \ 
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A CRITI C AL 

DISSERTATION 

ON THE 

POEMS OF OSSIAN, 

THE 

SON OF FINGAL. 

/xMOVG the monuments remaining of the an* 
cient ftate of nations , few are more valuable 
than their poems or fpngs. HiAory , when it treats 
of remote and dark ages , is feldom very inf- 
tru£^ive. The beginnings of fociety , in every 
country , are involved in fabulous confufion ; and 
though they were not , they would furnish few 
•vents worth recording. But , in every period 
of fociety , human manners are a curious fpefla- 
cle ; and the moft natural pi£hires of ancient 
manners are exhibited in the ancient poems of 
nations. Thefe prefent to us, what is much more 
valuable than the hiftory of fuch tranfaftions as a 
rude age can ^fford , the hiftory of human. \3DDa?^ 
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gination and pafHon. They make us acquainted 
with the notions and feelings of our felloTK^-crea* 
tures in the moft artlefs ages ; difcovering what 
obje^s they admired , and what pleasures -they 
purfued , before thofe refinements of fociety had 
taken place , which enlarge indeed , and diverfify 
the tranfadions » but difguife the manners of man-* 
kind. 

Befides this merit , which ancient poems have 
with philofophieal obfervers of human nature , 
they have another With perfons of tafte. They 
promife fome of the higheft beauties of poetical 
writing. Irregular and unpolished we may esqped): 
the produdions of uncultivated ages to be ; but 
abounding , at the fame time , with that enthu* 
fiafm , that vehemence and fire , which are the 
foul of poetry. For many circumftances of thofe 
times which we call barbarous , ar« favourable 
to the poetical fpirit. That illate , in which human 
nature shoots wild]and free , though unfit for other 
improvements , certainly encourages the high 
exertions of fancy and paffion. 

In the infancy of focieties , men live fcattered 
and difperfed , in the midft of folitary rural fce- 
nes , where the beauties of nature are their chief 
entertainment. They meet with many objedis , 
to them new and flrange •, their wonder and fur-, 
prize are frequently excited ; and by the fuddeii 
changes of fortune occurring in their unfettled 
fiate of life , their paifions are raifed to the utmoft. 
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Their paffions have nothing to reftrain them : 
their imagination has nothing to check it. They 
difplay themfelves to on€ another without dif- 
guife : and converfe and a£l in the uncovered 
fimplicity of nature. As their feelings are ilrong * 
fo their language , of itfelf, affumes a poetical 
turn. Prone to exaggerate , they defer ibe every 
thing in the flrongeft colours j which of courfe 
genders their fpeech pidhirefque and figurative. 
Figurative language owes its rife chiefly to two 
caufes •, to the want of proper names for objefts , 
and to the influence of imagination and paflion 
.over the form of expreflion. Both thefe caufes 
coi;i€ur in the infancy of fociety. Figures are 
commonly confidered as artificial modes of fpeech, 
devifed by orators and poets , after the world 
had advanced to a refined ftate. .The contrary of 
this is the truth. Men never have ufed fo many 
figiures of flyle , as in thofe rude ages , when ^ 
befides the power of a warm imagination to fug- 
ged lively images , the want of proper and pre* 
cife terms for the ideas they would exprefs , 
obliged them to have recourfe to circumlocu- 
tion , metaphor « comparifon , and all thofe fub- 
ftituted forms of expreflion , which give a poe- 
tical air to language. An American chief, at this 
,dajr , harangues at the head of his tribe , in a 
more bold metaphorical flyle , than a modem 
European would adventure to ufe in an Epic 
poem. A J 
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In the progrefs of fociety , the genius and maa« 
Hers of men undergo a change more favourable 
to accuracy than to fprightlinefs and fublimirjr. 
As the world advances , the underftanding gams 
ground upon the imagination •, the underftanding is 
more exercifed-, the imagination, left. Fever 
obje£b occur that are new or furprizing. Men 
apply themfelves to trace the caufes of things ; 
they correft and refine^ one another *, they fub- 
due or difguife their paffiont ; they form their 
exterior manners upon one uniform (landard of 
politenets and civility. Human nature is pruned 
according to method and rule. Language advan^ 
ces from fterility to copioufnefs , and at the famt 
time , from fervour and enthufiafm , to corre^*^ 
nefs and precifioil. Style becomes more chafte ; 
but lefs animated. The progrefs of the world in 
this refpeft refembles the progrefs of age in man. 
The powers of imagination are moft vigorous 
and predominant in youth ; thofe of the under- 
ftanding ripen more flowly , and often attain not 
their maturity , till the imagination begin to flag. 
Hence , poetry , which is the child of imagina- 
tion , is frequently moft glowing and animated 
in the fflft ages of fociety. As the ideas of our 
youth are remembered with a peculiar pleafure 
on account of their livclinefs and vivacity ; (b 
the moft ancient poems have often proved the 
greatcA /avouiites of nations. 
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Poetry has been iaid ta be iiu»e aaciem thaa 
profe : and however paradox^sa fuch aa affertioa 
xiay feem , yet , in a qualified f^saTe , it is true; 
Men certainly never converged with one another 
m regular numbers ; but even their ordinary lan^ 
guage would , in andem times , for the r^aibns 
before aiHgned , approach to a poetical fiyle i 
and the firfl compofitions tranfmitted to pofterity, 
beyond doubt, were , in a literal fenfe , poems ^ 
that is » compofitions in which imagination had 
the chief hand , formed into fome kind of num« 
bers , and pronounced wi;th a mufical modulation 
or tone. Mufick or fong has been foujgnd coa^val 
with fociety among the mdk barbarous nations* 
The only Aibje^ which could prompt men , la 
their firfi rude (late , to utter their thoughts ia 
compofitions of any length, were fuch as natu* 
rally affumed the tone of poetty ; praifes of 
their gods , or of dieir anceftors ; commefflora<« 
tions of their own warlike exploits •, or lamen- 
tations over their misfortunes. And before wri- 
ting was invented , no other compofitions, except 
fongs or poems , could take fuch hold of the ima- 
gination and memory , as to be preferved by 
oral tradition , and handed down from one race 
to another. 

Hence we may expied to find poems aaiong 
Ihe antiquities of all nations. It is probable tpo » 
Ihatan exteafive feardh woidd dtfcoircr^ «».^s^ 
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degree of refemblance among all the moft ancient' 
poetical productions , from nrhatever country* 
they have proceeded. In a fimilar ftate of man- 
ners , fimilar objeds and paflions operating upon 
the imaginations of men , will ftamp their pro"- 
dudiions vith the fame general charadier. Some 
diverfity will » no tloubt , be occafioned by cli- 
mate and genius. But mankind never bear fuch 
refembling features , as they do in the beginnings 
of ibciety. Its fubfequent revolutions give rife 
to the principal di{tin£Hons among nations i and 
divert , into channels widely feparated, that cur- 
rent of human genius and manners , which def- 
cends originally from one fpring. What we have 
been long accuilomed to call the Oriental veiir 
of poetry, becaufe fome of the earlieft poetical 
productions have come to us from the £aft , is 
prc^blyno more Oriental than Occidental *, it is 
charaCieriftical of an age rather than a country ^ 
and belongs, in fomemeafure, to all nations at 
a certain period. . Of this the works of Oifian 
feem to furnish a remarkable proof. 

Our prefent fub)e£^ leads us to inveftigate the 
ancient poetical remains , notfo much of the Eaft, 
or of the Greeks and Romans, as of the Northern 
nations •, in order to difcover whether the Gothic 
poetry has any refemblance to the Celtic or Ga- 
lic , which we arc about to confider. Though the 
Coihs,, under which name we uAially ccanpre- 
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h«nd.all the Scandinavian tribes, -were a people 
altogether fierce and martial , and noted , tp a 
proverb, for their ignorance of the liberal arts, 
yet they too from the earliefl times , had their 
poets and their fongs. Their poets were diftin- 
guished by the tittle of Scolders , and their fongs 
were termed Fyfis^ * Saxo Grammaticus , a Da- 

* Olaus Wonnhis , in the appendix to his Treatiib de Lite- 

Tantra Rnnica, has ^yen a particular account of the Gothic 

poetry , commonly called Runic , from Runes , -which fignifies 

the Gothic letters. He informs us that there were no fewer 

than 136 differeiu kinds of raeafure or verfe ufed in their 

Vyfes ; and though w^ ar« accuftomed to call rhyme a Gothic 

Invention , he fays exprefly , that among all thefe meafures , 

rhyme, or corre^ondence of final fyllables, was never 

employed. He analyfes the ihrudure of one of thefe kinds o£ 

verfe , that in which the poem of Lodbrog , afterwards 

quoted , is written ; wBch exhibits a very fingalar fpecies o£ 

liarmony , if it can be allowied that name , depending neither 

upon rhyme nor upon metrical feet, or quantity of fyllables , 

hm chie^y upon the number of the fyllables, and the difpo- 

fition of the leners. In every ftanza was an equal number 06 

Jines : in every line fix fyllables. In each xliftich , it was 

re<|uiilte that three words should begin with the fame letter ; 

two of the correfponding words placed in the firft line of the 

diflich , the third , in the fecofld line. In each line were alfo 

required two fyllables , but never the final ones , formed 

either of the fame confonants , or fame vowels. As an example 

of this meafure , Olaus gives us thefe two Latin lines con- 

ibruded exactly according to the above rules of Runic verfe ; 

Chrifhis caput neftrufa 

Coronet te bonis, , 

The mtUl letters of Chriilus, Caput arnd Cotoivctv«aS» 
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nish Hiftorian of confiderable iK>te, who fiourtT-* 
hcd in the thirtcttith century, informs u$ that 
very many of thefe fongs , containing the ancient 
traditionary (lories of the country , were found 
engraven upon rocks in the old Runic character ; 
feveral of which he has tranilated into Latin , and 
inferted into his hiftory. But his verfions are plain* 
ly fo paraphrafiical , and forced into fuch an imi* 
ration of the ftyle and the meafures of the Kofnaa 
poets, that one can form no judgment from thtm 
of the native fpirit of the original. A more curious 
monuinent of the true Gothic poetry ispreferved 
hy Olaus 'WormiHs in his book de Litteratura 
Runica. It is an Epicedium , or funeral fong , 
compofed by Regner Lodbrog j and tranilated by 
Olaus, word for word, from the original This 

the three correfponding letters of the diftich. Tn the firft line , 
the firft fyliables 6£ Chrlfhis and of noflrum ; in the fecond 
line , the on in coronet and ih bonis make the reqnifite cor- 
refpondence of fyliables. Frequent inVeriions and tranijpofitioas 
were permited in this poetry j which would naturally follow 
from fuch laborious attention to the collocation of words. 

The curious on this fubjeft may confutt likewifc Dr. 
Hicks*s Thefaurus Linguarum Septentrionalium ; particntarly 
the 23d chapter of his Grammatica Anglo Saxonica & Maefo 
Gothica j where they will find a full account of the ftrufture 
of the Anglo-Saxon verfe, which nearly rcfembled the Gothic, 
^hey will find alfo fome specimens both of Gothic and Saxon 
yoetry. An extraft , which Dr^ Hicks has f iven from the work 
of one of the Danish Scalders , entitled , Herrarer Saga , 
. containing an evocation feom the dead , may be found in tho 
^rA volume o£ MifccUany Poetics , ^ub\»hfld by M, Dryden, 
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Lodbrog ^ras a king of Domnark , who lived ia 
the eighth century , famo>i$ for hi$ -wars an4 
^^ories ; and at the fame time an e^iinent Scal^ 
der or poet. It was his misfortune to fall at laft 
into the hands of one of his enemies , by whom he 
was thrown into prifon, and condemned to be 
deHroyed by ferpents. In this fituation he £[>l3ce(I 
himfelf with rehearfing all the exploits^ his life. 
The poem is divided into twenty-nine flanzas », 
of ten lines each ; and every flanza begins with 
thefe words , Pugnavimus Enfibus , We, have 
fought with our fwords. Olau^s Verfioa is in many 
places fo obfcure as to be hardly intelligible. I 
have fubjoined the whole below , exaftly as he 
as published it ; and shall tranflate as much as 
may give the English reader an idea of the fpirit 
and flrain of this kind of poetry. * 

Pugnavimus Enfibus 
Haud poft longuffl tempus 
Cum in Gotlandia accefHrnus 
Ad ferpentis immenfl necem 
Tunc impetravimus Thoram 
Ex hoc vocanint me viruns 
Quod ferpentem transfbdi 
Hirfutam braccam ob illam cxdem 
Cufpide i^um intuli in colubrum 
Ferro lucidorum fiipendiorum. 

2. 

IMultum juvenis fui guando acquirivimus 
Orientem Tcrfus in Oreonico frcto 
.Vulaanijn aancs avids {era: 

KG 
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ii We have fought vith our f-rords. - 1 W2S 
»» young , vheh , towards the Eaft , in the bay of 
»t Oreon , we made torrents of blood flow , to 

£t flavipedi avi 

Accepimus ibidem fonuerunt 

Ad fublimes galeas 

Dnra ferra magnam efcam 

Oipnif erat oceanus vulnus 

Vadavit corvus in fangiiine Csfonun* 
3. 

Alte tullmus tunc lancens 

Quindo viginti annos numerayimus 

£t celttbiem laudiem comparavimus paflim 
.* . Vicimus odo barones 

In oriente ante Domini portum 

Aquibc impetravlmus tunc fufficientem 

Hofpitii fumptum in Ula ftrage 
• Sudor dccidit In T^lnerum 

Oceano per^dit exercitus setatem. 
4. 

Pugnae fada copia 

Cum Helfingianos poftulavimus 

Ad aulam Odini 

Kayes dlrextmus in ofHum Viftula 

Macro potuit turn mordere 

Omnls erat \ulnus unda 

Terra rubefafta Calido 

Frcndebat gladius in loricas 

Gladius findebat Clypeos. 

. S- 
Memim neminem tunc fugifife 
Friufi^uam in navibus 
Heraudus in bello caderet 
J^oa ^dit navibtts 
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ty gorge the ravenous beaft of prey , and the yel- 
>» low-footed bird. There refounded the hard fteel 
♦» upon the lofty helmets of men. The whole 

Alius baro prxflantior 
Mare ad portum 
In navibus longis poft ilium 
Sic attulit princeps pa{Cjn 
Aiacre in bcllum cor. 

6, 
Exercitus abjecit clypeos 
Cum haihi voiayit 
Ardua ad yirorum pedora 
Momordit Scarforum cautes 
Gladlus in pugna 
Sanguineus erat Clypeus 
Antequam Rafno rex caderet 
Fluxit ex -virorum capitibus 
Calidus in loricas fudor. 

7. 
Habere potuenint tum corvi 
Ante Indirorum infulas 
Sufficientem pra:dam dilaniandam 
Acquiftyimus feris carnivoris 
Flehum prandium unico adhi 
Dif&cile erat unius facere mentlonem 
Oriente fole 
Spicula yicU pungerc 
Fropulerunt arcus ex fe ferra, 

8, 
>Jrum mugierunt cnfes 
Antequam in Lanc-o campo 
Eiflinus rex cecidit 
Proceflwus auro ditati 
Ad terrom proAratonun dimlCiinduA 
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» ocean was one wound. The crow vaded in the 
»» blood of the flain. When we had numbered 
» twenty years , we lifted our fpears.on high, 

Gladius fecuit Clypeoram 
Piduras in galearum conventu 
Cervicum muftum ex vulneribus 
Difiufiun per cerebrum filTum. 

9- 

Tenulmus Clypeos in fanguinc 

Ciun haftam unximus 

Ante Boring holmum 

Telorum nubes difrumpunt clypeua 

Extrufit arcus ex fe metallum 

Volnir cecidit in confliftu 

Non erat illo rex major 

Caeft difperft late per littora 
Ferae ampleAebantur efcam, 
I o. 

Pngna manifefle crefcebat 
Antequam Freyr rex caderet 
In Flandrorum terra 
Cxpit cacruleus ad incidendum 
Sanguine iUitus in auream 
Loricam in pugna 
IDurus armorum mucro olhn 
Virgo deplora^it mattttinam lanienam 
Muha prxda dabatur feris. 

I I. 
Centies ccntenos vidi j a cere 
In navibus 

Ubi i£nglanes vocatur 
Navigavimus ad pugnam 
Per fex dies ancequam exercitus caderet 
Tnnfegimus mvoronum nuSasn 
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H and every vhere fpread our renovn. Eight 
H barons we overcame in the Eaft , before the pott 
M of Diminum -, and plentifully we feailed the eagle 

In exortu folis 

Coadus eft pro noflris gladits 

Valdlofur in belio occumbere. 

12. 

Rult plttvia fanguims de gladiis 

Frxoeps in Bardafyrde 

Pallidum corpus pro acdpltribus 

Murmuravit arcus ubi mucro 

Acriter mordebat Loricas 

In conflidu 

Odini Pileus Galea 

Cttcurrit arcus ad vulnus 

Veneoate acutus conrperfus fudore fangiune** 

Teniumus magica fcuta 
Alte in pugnx ludo 
Ante Hiadningum iinum 
Viderc licuit turn viros 
Qui gladiis lacerarunKCIypeos 
In gladiatorio murmure 
Gales attritse virorum 
Erat Ticuc fplendidam 'virginem 
In, UQo juxta fe coUocarc. 

I>ura venit tempeftas Clypeis 

Cadaver cecidit in terram 

In Nomimbria ' 

Erat circa mattrtinum tempus 

Hominibu* neceSfum erat fugere 

Ex praelio ubi acute 

Cailldis .canpos inordcbtnt gUdii 
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» in that flaughter. The varm ftream of irounds 
» ran into the ocean. The army fell before us. 
» When we fteered our ships into the mouth of 

Erat hoc veluti Juvenem ViduiUQ 
In primaria ftde ofculari, 

Herthiofe evafit fortunatus 
In Auftralibus Orcadibus ipfe 
Vidoriae in nolhis hominibus 
Cogebatur in armonun nimbo 
Rogvaldus occambere 
lile venit fummus fuper accipitres 
Lu£his in gladiorum ludo 
Strenue jadabat concuflbr 
Galeae fanguinb celi. 

16. 
QuUIbet jacebat tranfverfira fupra alinn 
Gaudebat pugna Ixtus 
Accipiter ob gladiornm ludum 
Non fecit aquilam aut aprum 
Qui Zrlandiam guberoavit 
Conventus fiebat ferri & CJypsi 
Marflanus rex jejunis 
Fiebat in vedrae finu. 
Frseda data coryis. 

»7. 
Bellatorem multum vidi cadcre 
]VIane ante machacram 
Virum in mucronum diiTidio 
Fillo meo incidit mature 
Gladius juxta cor , i 

Egillus fecit Agaenim fpoUatum 
Imperterrltum vinim vita ; 

Sonuit iancea prope Hamdi 
Ceifeam loi^im fplendebaat yexilla. . 



i 
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the Viilula , we fent the Heliingians to the Hall 
of Odin. Then did the fword bite. The waters 
were sdl one wound. The earth was dyed red 

Verborum tenaces ridi di^ecare 

Haut minutim pro lupis 

Endili maris enfibus 

Erat per Hebdomadse fpacium 

Quafi mulieres Tiniun apportarent 

Rnbefadae erant naves 

Valde in firepiru armonua 

Sdfla erat lorica 

In Sdoldnngorum praeSo. 

19. 
Pulchricomnni vidl crepufculacere 
Vir^nis amatorem drca mattidnum 
Et confabularionis amicum Tiduarum 
Erat llcut calidum balneum 
Vlnei vafis nympba portaret 
Nos in Dae freto 
Antiqoam Om rex caderet 
Sangvineum ClTpenm vidi niptum 
Hoc iflvertit rirorum yltam. 

20. 
Eginras gladiorum ad csdea 
Ludnm in Lindis infula , 
Cum regibus tribus 
Fauci potuennit inde ixtari 
Cecidit multus in ridum ferarum 
Accipiter dilaoiavit carnem cum lupo 
Ut fatur inde difcederet 
Hybemorum fanguis in oceamun 
Copiofe deddit per madationis tempus« 

ai. 
.Alte gladiiu mordebat Clypeos 
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9* with the warm fiream. The fword rung upc 
•• the coats of mail , and clove the bucklers 
H rwain. None fled on that day, all among 1: 

Tunc cum sure! colons 
Hafta fricabat loricas 
Videre licuit in Onhigs infuli 
Per fecula mulnun poft 
Ibi fiiit ad gladionun Indoc 
Reges proceflenmt 
Rubicunduin erat circa infulam 
Ar Tolans Draco Tulnerum. 

2 2. 

Quid eft 'viro forti morte certiaf 
Etfi ipfe in armonun nimb* 
Adyerfus coUocatus fit 
Sspe deplorat aetatem 
Qui niuquam premisur 
Malum ferunt ttmidum indtare 
AquUam ad gladionim luduxn 
JMedculoAis venit nufpiam 
Cordi Aio uiui. 

a 3. 
Hoe numero x<iuum nt procedat 
In conta£hi gladiorum 
JuTcnis unus contra akcrum 
Kon retrocedat vir a yiro. 
Hoc fuit viri fortis nobilitas dlu 
Semper debet amoris amicus vlrgilnui 
Audaz effe in fremitu armorum. 

Hoe videtur mlbi ro yera 
Quod fata fcquimnr 
Rarus tranfgredinir feta ParcanMI 
Vca deftinavi £U« 
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f» ships Herau<his fi^ Thaa him no braver baron 
9* cleaves the Tea with ships ; a chearfiil heart did 
n he ever bring to the combat. Then the hoft 

De -vztae ex(tu mex 

Cum ego fanguinem femimomius tegereia 

Et iwyes in fiquas protrufi 

PaflSim impttttyimas torn §aig 

JEfcaffl ia Scotix £aubus. 

ay. 
Hoc ridere me faclt femper 
Quod Balderi patris fcama* 
Parata fdo in aula 
Bibemus cereTifiam brevi 
Ex concavis crateribus craaiMrum 
Non gemit vir fortis contra mosttai 
Magni&d in Odini domibus 
Non yenio defperabundis 
Verbis ad Odini aulam. 

a6. 
Hie rellent nunc omses 
Filii Ailaugx gladiis 
Amanun bdtmn excitare 
, Si exade fcirent 
Calamitates noilras 
Quern non pauci angues 
Venenati me difcerpunt 
Matrem accepi meis 
Filiis ita ut corda raleant. 

ay. 
Valde inclinamr ad bereditatem 
Crudele' flat nocuflMmtna a vipert 
Anguis inbabitat aulam cordis 
Speramus alterlus ad Othini 
Virgam in ClU (anguine 
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>» threw away their shields, when the uplifted 
M rpear flew at the breads of heroes. The fword 
n bit the Scarfian rocks *, bloody was the shield 
M in battle , until Rafno the king was flain. From 
» the heads of warriors the warm fweat dreamed 
)i down their armour. The crows around the In- 
»* dirian iflandshad an ample prey. It were diffi- 
»* cult to fingle out one among fo many deaths. 
» At the rifing of the fun I beheld the fpears pier« 
ft cing the bodies of foes , and the bows throwing 

Filiis meis livefcet 
Sua ira rubefcet 
Non acres juvenes 
SeiCoaem:tranqaiIiam faclcat. ^.^^^ 

a8. 
Habeo quinquagies 
Prsclia fub fignis fada 
£x belli invitatione & femel 
Minime puta-vi hominum 
Quod me futnrus effct 
JuTenis didici mucronem mbefacere 
Alius rex prxfiantior 
Nos A£be invitabunt 
Non eft lugenda mors. 

29. 
Fert aiilmus finire 
Inyitant me Dyfae 
Quas ex Othini Aula 
Otblnus mihi mifit 
Laetus cereyifiam cum Afis 
In fumma fede bibam 
Vits elapfx funt horx 
Ridens moriar. 
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'vt forth their fteel-pointed arrows. Loud roared 
n the fwords in the plains of Lano. — The virgin 
9) long bewailed the Slaughter of that moming.n— 
In this ftrain the poet continues to defcribe feveral 
other military exploits. The images are not much 
varied ; the noife of arms , the (beaming of bloody 
and the feafting the birds of prey , often recurring. 
He mentions the death of two of his Tons in battle ; 
and the lamentation he defcribes as made for one 
of them is very fingular. A Grecian or Roman 
poet would have introduced the virgins or nymphs 
of the wood , bewailing the untimely fall of a 
young hero. But , fays our Gothic poet , ♦< when 
>t Rogvaldus was flain, for him mourned all the 
w hawks of heaven »♦ , as lamenting a benefa£bor 
who had fo liberally fupplied them with prey; 
M for boldly -n , as he adds , • «< in the ilrife of 
n fwords , did the breaker of helmets throw the 
»♦ fpear of blood »»i 

The poem concludes with fentiments of the 
higheft bravery and contempt of death, « Vhat iM 
9* moi^ certain to the brave man than death f 
n though amidft theflorm of fwords, heilandal«* 
♦♦ ways ready to oppofe it ? tte only regrets this 
»♦ life who hath never known diftrefs; The time- 
9« rous man allures the devouring eagle to the 
n field of battle. The coward , wherever he 
»• comes, is ufelefs to himfel£This I edeem ho- 
n nourable , that the youth should adva&cit v^ ^<^ 
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M combat fairly matched one againft another ^not 
M man retreat from man. Long was thb the war- 
it rior's higheft glory. He who afpires to the love 
9« of virgins , ought always to be foremoft in the 
91 roar of arms. It appears to me of truth, tha^t 
M we are led by the Fates. Seldom can any over*- 
M come the appointment of Defliny. Little did I 
n forefee that Ella * was to have my life in his 
M hands, inthat day when fainting I concealed my 
M blood) and pushed forth my^ ships into the wa- 
*» ves ; alter we had fpread a r^paft for the heafls 
M of prey throughout the Scottish bays. But this 
M makes me always rejoice that in the halls of 
•♦ our £ither Balder ( or Odin ) I know there are 
«• feats prepared , where , in a short tim^ , we 
n shall be drinking ale out of the hollow skulls 
n of our enemies. In the houfe of the mi^ty 
» Odin , no brave man laments death. I come npt 
n with the voice of defpair to Odin*s hall. How 
Ml eagerly would^U the fons of Ailauga now rush 
H to war , did diey know the diilrefs of their 
)) fa^er, whom a multitude of venomous fi^rpents 
M tear! I have given to my children a mother 
ii who hath .fiUed their hearts with valour. I aiQ 
» M approachmg tamy end. A cruel deathawaits 
»» m^ Irom the vipez*s bite/A fiiake dwells in the 
w vokiA of my hevt. 1 h^pie ^t the fword of 
■* This was tht same of liii tutty who Itad eoodpnicd 
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11 fome of my fons shall yet be Aained ^th the 
» blood of EUsu The valiaat youths urill -vrax red 
n 'With anger , ahd ^ill not iit in peace. Fifty and 
9» one times have I reared the ilandard in little* 
1* In my youth I learned to dye the fword in bloods 
*» my hope was then , that no kin^ among men 
n would be more renowned than me::rinie God* 
n defies of death will now foon call me ; I muil 
»» not mourn my death. Now I end my fong. The 
ff Goddeflcs invite me away ; they whom Odin 
M has fent to me from his hall. I will fit upon a 
n lofty feat , and drink ale joyfully with the God* 
99 defies of death. The hours of my life are run 
• out. I will fmile when I die »*• 
. This is fuch poetry as we might ezped from a 
tarbaroHs nation. It breathes a moft ferocious 
spirit. It is wild , harsh a^bd irregular *, but at the 
fimie timeanimated and firong*, the- fiyle, indie 
original , full <^inverfions , and, as we learn ftoni 
ibme of Olaus^s notes , higUy metaphorical and 
igured. 

But when we open die works of Offian ^avery 
different feene prefents iefelf. There we find tl^ 
fire and the emhufiafin of the* moft early times # 
cnmbined widi an amazang degree of regularny 
and art. We find tenderneis ^ and even delkacy 
of fentiment » greatly predominant over fiercenefs 
and barbarity. Our hearts are melted with the 
fofteft feelings , and at the fame time elevated 
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with the higheft ideas of magnanimity , genero^ 
fity , and true heroiim. "When ve turn from the 
poetry of Lodbrog to that of Odian , it is like paf* 
iing from a favage defart , into a fertile and culti- 
vated coimtry. How is this to be accounted for ^ 
Or by what means to be reconciled with the re« 
mote andquity attributed to thefe poems ? This is 
a curious point *, and requires to be illuftrated. 

That the ancient Scots were of Celtic original , 
is pail all doubt. Their conformity with the Celtic 
nations in language , manners and religion , pro- 
ves it to a full demonibation. The Celtae , a great 
and mighty people , altogether diftindl from the 
Goths and Teutones , once extended their domi- 
nion over all the Weft of Europe *, but feem to 
have had their moft full and compleat eftablish- 
ment in Gaul. Wherever the Celtae or Gauls are 
mentioned by ancient writers , we feldom fail to 
hear of thehr Druids and their Bards ; the inititu- 
tion of which two orders , was the capital diftinc- 
tion of their manners and policy. The Druids 
were their philofophers and priefts ; ihe Bards ^ 
their poets and recorders of heroic anions : And 
i)Oth thefe orders of men , feem to have fubiifted 
imong them , as chief members of the ftate , from 
time immemorial *. We muft not therefore ima- 

+ Tftct <fZ\a rut rtfivfjLti^i t^tet^ffitrvx vU B«pA«« rt 
^«i ««r«<« « x«< /^fiij^tti, BtifJ^ttfAtr ^/Ar4rcixai fTtnTtii, 

5£rabo. lib. 4. 
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igi^e the Celts to have been altogether a groCs 
and rude nation. They poiTeffed from very remote 
ages a formed fyflem of difcipline and manners » 
which appears to have had a deep and lailing in- 
fluence. Ammianus Marcellinus gives them this 
exprefs teftimony, that there fioufished among 
them the fhidy of the mofl laudable arts ; introdu- 
ced by the Bards , vhofe office it was to fing , in 
heroic verfe, the gallant actions of iUuflrious men ; 
and by the Druids , who lived together in colleges 
or focieties , after the Pythagorean manner « and 
philofophizmg upon the highefl fubje^ , aiTerted 
the immortality of the human foul ^. Though 
Julius Csfar in his account of Gaul , does not ex« 
prefly mention the Bards , yet it is plain that un- 

fti0>iv* wrei cj^i /ufr' tpy«r«v > rai( Kvfon ifxtvif ^ i% ^ft 

ififtict , M« Jit ^Kuff^TtjArKrt, Diodor« Sicul* L f • 

T« ilf dM^iAMxa avrwr iifn u xoKHfAttn ^fJi'i* iroiiir«« 
JiUTU Tvy^tti^i fAir «tA»« iV«ir»«« Xiyovrtf. PofidoniuS 

ap. Athenaeum , 1. 6. 

* Per hxc loca ( fpeaking of Gaul ) hominibus paulatim 
excultis , vigutrt ftudia laudabilium doArinarum ; inchoats 
per Bardos & Euhages & Dntidas. £t Bardi quidem fortia 
Yirorum illuftrium fada heroicis compofita Terfibus cum dul- 
cibus lyrae moduUs cantitarunt. Euhages yero fcrutantes 
feriem & rublimia naturae pandere conabantuf. Inter ho$ , 
Druidae ingeniis celfiorcs, ut auftoritas Pythagor* decrevit , 
fodalitiis adflridi confortiis , quaciUonibus altarum occulta- 
Tunuiue rerum eredi fum ; & defpeftantes humana pronun- 
tUroiu aaiBM iaunoTti^s. hmmi MwccUinus, i. 1 {« ca^. ^ 
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der the title of Druids , he comprehends that whole 
college or order ; of which the Bards, who , it 
h probable , were the difciples of the Druids , 
undoubtedly made a part. It deferves remark, 
that according to his account , the Drui^ical infti« 
tution firfl took rife in Britain , and pafled from 
thence into Gaul ; fo that they who afpired to be 
thorough mailers of that learning were wont to 
refort to Britain. He adds too , that fuch as were 
to be initiated among the Druids , were obliged 
to commit to their memory a great number of 
■verfes , infomuch diat fome employed twenty 
years in this courfe of education *, and that they 
flid not think it lawful to record thefe poems in 
Vriting , but facredly handed them down by tra- 
dition from race to race -K. 

So ilrong was the attachment of the Celtic nar 
tions to their poetry and their Bards , that amidft 
all the changes of their government and manners , 
even long after the order of the Druids was ex- 
tiaft , and the national religion altered , the Bards 
continued to flourish ; not as a fet of flroUing 
fongfters , like the Greek AoiAo* or Rhapfodifb, 
in Homer's time , but as an order of men highly re- 
fpefted in the ftete , and fupported by a public 
cftablishment. We find them , according to the 
tcftimonies of Strabo and Diodorus , before the 
^e of Auguftus Casfar ; an4 we find them remaia- 

' Vid, Caefkr dt beHo G«S. lib, 6. 
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ing under the fame name , and exercifing the fame 
fundiionsas of old, in Ireland, and in the north of 
Scotland , almoft down to our own times. It is 
w;ell known that in both thefe countries , every 
Regulus or chief had his own Bard , who was con* 
fidered as an officer of rank in his court *, and had 
lands afligned him, which defcended to his fa- 
inily. Of the honour in which the Bards were 
held , many inihuices occur in Offian*s po^ms. On 
all important occalions , they were the ambaffa* 
dors between contending chiefs •, and their per- 
fons were held facred. m Cairbar feared to flretch 
H his fwofd to the Bards , though his foul was 
M dark.'Loore the Bards , faid his brother Cath^ 
>♦ mor , they are the fons of other times. Their 
» voice shall be heard in other ages , when the 
w kings of Temora have £iiled >». 
' From all this, the Celtic tribes clearly appear 
to have been addidled in fo high a degree to poe- 
try , and to have made it fo much their fludy from 
the earlieft times , as may remove our wonder at 
meeting with a vein of higher poetical refinement 
^mong them, than was at firfl fight to have been 
expedled among nations , whom we are accufto* 
med to call barbarous. Barbarity , I mufi obferve « 
is a very equivocal term *, it admits of many dif- 
ferent forms and degrees ; and though , in all of 
them , it exclude polished manners , it is , howe<9 
ver , not inconfiilent with generous fentimeat$ 
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and tender affed^ions *. Whit degrees of firiend* 
ship , love and heroifm , may polfibly be found to 
prevail in a rude ftate of fociety , no one can fay. 
Aftonishing inflances of them we know* , from 
hiflory , have fometimes appeared : and a few cha* 
rafters diftinguished by thofe high qualities, might 

* Surely among the wild Laplanders , if any where , bar* 
barity is in its moft perfed ftate. Yet their lore fongs which 
$che£fer has gireii us in his Lapponia, are a proof thac 
fkatural tendemeis of fentlment may be found in a country , 
into which the leaH glimmering of fcience has never pene- 
trated. To moft English readers thefe fongs are well known 
by the efegaat tranflations of them in the Spe^tor , N. 366 
•nd 406. I sh^ fubjoin S(^effer*s Latin yerfion of one ofi 
llicm, which has the appearance of being ftryftly literal. 

Sol , clarifTimum emitte lumen in paludem Orr^. Si enifus 
In (vunma picearum cacumina fclrem me vif\irum Orra pa- 
ludem , in ea emcerer , ut viderem inter quos arnica mem . 
cffet flores ; omnes fufcinderem frutices ibi enatos , omnea , 
ramos prxfiecarem , hos virentes ramos. Curfum nubium 
•flem fecutus , quae iter fvum inftituupt Tcrfus paludem 
Orra , fi ad to Tolare pofiem alls , comicum alls. Sed mihl 
aefunt alae , alae querquedulae , pedefque , anferum pedes 
|»lantaeye bons , quat deferre me valeant ad te. Satis expec- 
taiB diu i per tot dies , tot dies tuos optimos , oculis tuis 
Ittcundiifimb , corde tuo amiciOimo. Quod fi longiflime vellea 
cfiiigere , cito tames te confequerer. Quid firauus Talidiufre 
cfle poteft quam contorti nervi, catenaeve ferreae, quae du- 
fiflime Ugast ? Sic amor comorquet caput noilrum , . mntat 
cogitationfs & fententiM* Pnerorum rc^untas , voluntas yenti; 
iuvenum cogitationes , longs cogitationes. Quos fi audirem 
omnes, a yia, a yia juila dedinarem. Unum eft confilium 
quod capiam $ ita fcio yiam rtftloren AN rep€minu«* 
SfheiEnri }<apponaa, Ca]p. a^. 
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lay a foundation for a fet of manners being intro- 
duced into the fongs of the Bards , more refined , 
it is probable , and exalted , according to the ufual 
poetical licence , than the real manners of the 
country. In particular , with refped to heroifm ; 
the great employment of the Celtic Bards , -was ta 
delineate the chara^ers , and iing the praifes of 
heroes. So Lucan *, 

Vos quoque qui fortes animos , belloque peremptos , 
Laudibus in longum rates di(FundItis sevum 
( Plurima C^ou'i fiiditis carmina Bardi. 

Fkarf, 1. I. 

Now when we coniider a college or order of 
men , who , cultivating poetry throughout a long 
feries of ages , had their imaginations continually 
employed on the ideas of heroifm ; who had all 
the poems and panegyricks , which were compofed 
by their predeceflbrs , handed down to them with 
care •, who rivalled and endeavoured to outilrip 
tho£e who had gone before them , each in the ce- 
lebration of his particular hero ; is it not natural 
to think , that at length the charadler of a hero 
would appear in their fongs with the higheft luftre^ 
and be adorned with qualities truly noble } Some 
of the qualities indeed which didinguish a Fingal, 
moderation , humanity , and clemency , would 
ftot probably be the firft ideas of heroifm occur- . 
ring to a barbarous people : But no fooner had 
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fuch ideas begun to dawn on the minds of poets, 
^an , as the human mind eafUy opens to the na- 
tive reprefentations of human perfedlion , they 
■would be feized and embraced ; they would enter 
into their panegyricks ; they would afford ma-^ 
terials for fucceeding Bards to work upon , and 
improve; they would contribute not a little to 
exalt the publick manners. For fuch fongs as 
thefe , familiar to the Celtic warriors from their 
childhood , and throughout their whole life, both 
in war and in peace, their principal entertainment, 
muft have had a very confiderable influence in 
propagating among them real manners nearly ap- 
proaching to the poetical *, and in forming even 
fuch a hero as Fingal. Efpecially when we confi- 
der that among their limited objedls of ambition , 
among the few advantages which in a favage flate, 
man could obtain over man , the chief was Fame , 
and that immortality which they expefted to re- 
.ceive from their virtues and exploits , in the fongs 
of Bards ♦. 

Having made thefe remarks on the Celtic poe- 
try and Bards in general , I shall next confider 
the particular advantages which Oflian pofleiTed. 

• when Edward I. conquered Wales , he put to death all the 
Welch Bards. This cruel policy plainly shews , how great an 
Influence he imagined the fongs of thefe Bards to have over 
lihe minds of the people ; and of what nature he jndged that 
ipfluence to be. The Welch Bards were of the fame Ceitla 
TMce with the Scottish and Irish, 
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He appears clearly to have lived in a period which 
enjoyed all the benefit I juft now mentioned of 
traditionary poetry. The exploits of Trathal, 
Trenmor , and the other anceftors of Fingalare 
fpoken of as familiarly known. Ancient Bards are 
frequently alluded to. In one remarkable pafTage* 
Oflian defcribes himfelf as living in a fort of claf- 
iical age , enlightened by the memorials of former 
times, which were conveyed in the fongs of Bards ^ 
and points at a period of darknefs and ignorance 
iwhich lay beyond the reach of tradition. ♦« Hi^ 
»» words , >♦ fays he , ♦< came only by halves to 
** our ears •, they were dark as the tales of other 
>» times, before the lig^t of the fong arofe »» Of- 
fian , himfelf, appears to have been endowed by 
nature with an exquiiite fenfibility of heart; prone 
to that tender melancholy which is fo often as 
attendant on great genius -, and fufceptible equally 
-of ftrong and of foft emotions. He was not only 
a profe£ed Bard , educated with care , as we may 
eafily believe , to all the poetical art thenknown^ 
and conneded , as he shews us himfelf* in intir 
mate friendship with the other contemporary 
Bards , but a warrior alfo ; and the fon of the moft 
renowned hero and prince of his age. This fon* 
med a conjunction of circumftances , uncommonly 
fnvourable towards exalring the imagination of a 
poet. He relates expeditions in which he had 
been engaged *, he fings of battles in which he had 
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fought and overcome *, he had beheld the mof^ 
illuflrious fcenes which that age could exhibit, 
both of heroifmin Trar,and magnificence in peace* 
For however rude the magnificence of thofe times 
may feem to us , we mufl remember that all ideas 
of magnificence are comparative *, and that the 
ageof Fingal was ansraof diflinguishedfplendor 
in that part of the world. Fingal reigned over a 
confiderable territory *, he was enriched with the 
fpoils of the Roman province *, he was ennobled 
l)y his vidories and great a£Hons ; and was in all 
refpedb a perfonnage of much higher dignity than 
any of the chieftains , or heads of Clans « who 
lived in the fame country « after a more exten* 
five monarchy was eflablished. 

.The manners of Offian^s age , fo far as we can 
gather them from his writings , vere abundantly 
fevourable to a poetical genius. The two difpiri- 
ting vices, to which Longinus imputes the de- 
cline of poetry , covetoufnefs and effeminacy , 
were as yet imknown. The cares of men were 
few. They lived a roving indolent life -, hunting 
and war their principal employments •, and their 
chief amufements, the mufick of Bards and «< the 
♦♦ feaft of shells. »• The great objeft purfued by 
heroic fpirits , was ** to receive their fame , » 
that is, to become worthy of being celebrated in 
the fongs of Bards ; and « to have their name on 
n the four grey (lones, >} To die, unlamentedby 
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a Bard, \(^as deemed fo great a misfortune , as 
even to diflurb their ghofts in another date. 
4i They wander in thick mifts beflde the reedy 
>» lake ; but never shall they rife, without the 
>» fong , to the dwelling of winds. >♦ After death, 
they expelled to follow employments of the 
fame nature with thofe which had amufed them 
on earth ; to fly with their friends on clouds , 
to purfue airy deer, and to liften to their praife 
in the mouths of Bards. In fuch times as thefe , in 
country where poetry had been fo long cultiva- 
ted , and.fo higly honoured , is it any wonder 
that among the race and fucceflion of Bards , one 
Homer should arife *, a man who , endowed with 
a natural happy genius , favoured by peculiar ad- 
vantages of birth and condition , and meeting ini 
the courfe of his life , with a variety of incidents 
proper to fire his imagination , and to touch his 
heart , should attain a degree of eminence in poe- 
try, worthy to draw the admiration of more 
jefined ages ? 

The compofitions of Offian are fo ftrongly mar- 
ked with charaders of antiquity, that although there 
Vere no external proof to fupport that antiquity, 
hardly any reader of judgment and tafte , could 
hefitate in referring them to a very remote aera. 
There are four great flages through which men 
fucceffively pafs in the progrefs of fociety. The 
firft and earlieft is the life of hwxtex^ \ ^-^fSo^t-a!^ 
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iucceds to this , as the ideas of property begin to 
take root', next agriculture; and laflly, com- 
merce. Throughout OflianV poems , we plainly 
find ourfelves in the firfl of thefe periods of foci* 
cty ; during which , hunting was the chief em- 
ployment of men , and the principal method of 
their procuring fubiidence. Paflurage was not 
indeed wholly unknown *, for we hear of dividing 
the herd in the cafe of a divorce ; but the al- 
lufions to herds and to cattle are not many ; and 
of agriculture , we find no traces. No cities ap- 
pear to have been built in the territories of Fin- 
gal. No arts are mentioned except that of naviga- 
tion and of working in iron *. Every thing prefents 

* Their skill in navigation need not at all furprize us. 
Living in the wcftcrn iflands , along the coaft , or in a 
country whif h is every where interfered with arms of the 
fez J one of the firft obje^ of their attention , from the 
earliefl tims, mufl have been how to traverfe the waters. 
Hence that knowledge of the ftars , fo neceffary for guiding 
them by night, of which we find feveral traces in Oflian's 
works ; particularly in the beautiful defcription of Cathmor's 
shield , in the 7th book of Tcmora. Among all the northern 
naridme nations , navigation was very early ftudied. Piratical 
incuriions were the chief means they employed for acquiring 
booty} and were among the firfl exploits which difUnguished 
them in the world* Even the favage Americans were at their 
£rft difcovery found to poflefs the moft furprizing skill and 
dexterity in navigating their immenfe lakes and rivers. 

The defcription of CuchuUin's chariot, in the ift book of 
Fittgal , has been objefted to by fomc , as reprefenting greater 
tUBgtd&cencQ than is confiftcut Vu\k \1di« iSx^igoC^d i^overty of 
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to us the moft Ample and unimproved mannersk 
At their feafts , the heroes prepared their own re>- 
pad; they fat round the light of the burning oak^y 
the -wind lifted their locks, and whiiUed through 
their open halls. A)^hatever "was beyond the ne>- 
cefTaries of life was known to them only as the 
fpoil of the Roman province ; ♦«, the gold of the 
>» fbanger , the lights of the Granger , the fleeds 
«f of the ilraoger^ the children of the re^n >v 

This reprefentation of Offian*s times , mud ftrike 
us the more, as genuine andauthentick , when it is 
compared with a poem of later date, which Mn 
Macpherfon haspreferved inone of his notes. It 
is that wherein five Bards are reprefented as pa^ng 
the evening in the houfe of a chief > and each o£ 
them feparately giving his defcription of the 
night. The night fcenery is beautiful ; and the 
author has plainly imitated the flyle and manner o£ 
Offian : But he has allowed fome images to appear 
which betray a later period of fociety. For* we 
meet with windows clapping , the herds of goats 
and cows feeking shelter, the shepherd wande- 
ring , com on the plain , and the wakeful hind 
rebuilding the shocks ofcom which had been over- 
turned by the temped. "Whereas in Oflian*s works, 
from beginning to end, all is confident; no mo* 

that age. But this chariot is plainly only a horfe-litter ; and 
the gems mentioned in the defiiriptioo , are no other than 
the shining {lones or pebbles , known to be frequently Co^uoA 
along the veft^ra coaft of ScotUtid, 
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dem allufion drops from him ; but every where ; 
the fame face of rude nature appears ; a country 
vhoUy uncultivated , thinly inhabited , and re- 
cently-peopled. The grafs of the rock , the flower 
of the heath , the thiflle with its beard , are the 
chief ornaments of his landfcapes. «< The defart , » 
lays Fingal, t< is enough to me, with all its woods 
M and deer *», 

The circle of ideas and tranfadtions , is no wider 
than fuits fuch an age : Nor any greater diverfity 
introduced into chara£fcers , than the events of 
that period would naturally difplay . Valour and 
bodily ftrength are the admired qualities. Conten* 
tions arife, as is ufual among favage nations from 
the iUghteft caufes. To be af&onted at a tourna- 
ment , or to be omitted in the invitation to a feaft, 
kindles a war. Women are often carried away by 
force ; and the whole tribe, as in the Homeric 
times , rife to avenge the wrong. The heroes show 
refinement of fentiment indeed on feveral oc* 
cafions , but none of manners. They fpeak of 
their paft afHons with freedom , boaft of their ex- 
ploits , and fing their own praife. In their battles , 
It is evident that drums , trumpets , or bagpipes « 
were not known or ufed. They had no expedient 
for giving the military alarms but ilriking a shield, 
or raifing a loud cry : And hence the loud and 
terrible voiceofFingal is often mentioned , as a 
necedkry qualification of a great general j like 
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the^m a7«9f« MiriXflioi of Homer. Of military dif* 
cipline or skill , they appear to have been entirely 
deititute. Their armies feem not to have been 
numerous *, their battles w^ere diforderly ; and 
terminated, for the moil part, by a perfonal 
combat , or wreftling of the two chiefs •, after 
irhich , «i the bard fung the fong of peace , and 
») the battle ceafed along the field *k 

The manner of compofition bears all the marks 
of the greateft antiquity. No artful traniidons ; 
nor full and extended connedlion of parts*, fuch 
as we find among the poets of later times , when 
order and regularity of compofition were more 
ftudied and known *, but a ftyle always rapid and 
vehement ; in narration concife even to abrupt* 
nefs , and leaving feveral circumftances to be 
fupplied by the reader's imagination. The lan- 
guage has all that figurative cafl , which , as I 
before shewed , partly a glowing and undifcipli* 
ned imagination , partly the Aerility of language 
and the want of proper terms , have always intro- 
duced into the early fpeech of nations *, and in 
feveral refpeds, it carries a remarkable refem- 
blance to the ftyle of the Old Teftament. It 
deferves particular notice, as one of the moft 
genuine and decifive charailers of antiquity , that 
very few general terms or abftraft ideas , are to 
be met with in the whole colleftion of OfHan's 
:i^ork5. The ideas of men , at firft , wete alliji^i- 
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ticular. They had not words to express geHera/ 
conceptions. Thefe were the f:onfequence o£ 
more profound refle^on, and longer acquaintance 
with the arts of thought and of fpeech« Offian, 
accordingly , almoft never expreiles himfelf in 
the abilra^. His ideas extended little farther than 
to the objeds he (aw around him. A public , a 
community » the univerfe, were conceptions 
beyond his fphere. Even a mountain , a fea , or 
a lake , which he has occaiion to mention « though 
only in a fimile,are for the moft part particu* 
larized ; it is the hill of Cromla , the ftorm •( 
the fea of Malmor , or the reeds of the lake of 
Lego. A mode of expreffion , which , whilft it is 
charadieriftical of ancient ages , is at the fame time 
highly favourable to defcriptive poetry. For the 
fame reafons , perfonification is a poetical figure 
not very common with Oflian. Inanimate ob- 
Jefts, fuch as wjnds, trees, flowers, he Tome* 
times perfonifies with great beauty. But the 
perfonifications , which are fo familiar to later 
poets, of Fame , Time , Terror , Virtue , and the 
reft of that clais , were imknown to our Celtic 
Bard. Thefe were modes of conception too ab- 
ftradi for his age. 

All thefe are marks fo undoubted , and fome 
of them too , fo nice and delicate , of the moft. 
early times , as put the high antiquity of thefe 
poems out of queftion, Efpecially when we conii- 
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der ,that if there had been any impofture in this 
cafe , it mud have been contrived and executed 
in the Highlands of Scotland , two or three cen- 
turies ago ; as up to this period , both by manuA 
cripts , and by the teftimony of a multitude of 
living witneffes , concerning the uncontroverti- 
ble tradition of thefe poems , they can clearly 
be traced. Now this is a period when that country 
enjoyed no advantages for a compoiition of this 
kind , which it may not be fuppofed to have en- 
joyed in as great , if not in a greater degree , a 
thoufand years before. To fuppofe that two or 
three hundred years ago , when we well know 
the Highlands to have been in a ilate of grofs 
ignorance and barbarity, there should have ari- 
fen in that country a poet , of fuch exquifite 
genius , and of fuch deep knowledge of man- 
kind , and of hiftory , as to diveft himfelf of the 
ideas and manners of his own age , and to give 
us a jufl and natural pi£iure of a flate of fociety 
ancienter by a thoufand years •, one who could 
fupport this counterfeited antiquity through fuch 
a large colleftion of poems , without the leaft 
inconfiftency ; and who, poffeffed of all this 
genius and art , had at the fame time the felf- 
denial of concealing himfelf, and of afcribing 
his own works to an antiquated Bard , without 
the impofture being detefted •, is a fuppofitioil 
that tranfcends all bousvds q£ gi^<i>SE^V^vrj ^ 
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There are , beiides , tw^o other circumftanc^^ 
to be attended to , (lill of greater weight , if pof)7« 
hie , againfl this hypothecs. One is , the total 
abfence of religious ideas from this work ; for 
which the tranilator has , in his preface , given 
a very probable account , on the footing of its 
being the work of Offian. The Druidical fuper- 
ftition was , in the days of Oilian , on the point 
of its final extin^^ion-, and for particular reafons^ 
odious to the family of Fingal *, whild the Chrif- 
ttan faith was not yet eftablished. But had it been 
the vork of one, to whom the ideas of Chriilianity 
were familiar from his infancy •, and who had 
fuperadded to them alfo the bigotted fuperftition 
of a dark age and country *, it is impofTible but 
in fome parage or other , the traces of them 
would have appeared. The other circumftance 
is , the entire filencc which reigns with refpeft 
to all the great Clans or families , which are now 
cftablished in the Highlands. The origin of thefe 
feveral Clans is known to be very ancient : And 
it is as well known , that there is no paffion by 
which a native Highlander is more diflinguished , 
than by attachment to his Clan , and jealoufy for 
its honour. That a Highland Bard , in forging a 
work relating to the antiquities of his country , 
should have inferted no circumftance which poin- 
ted out the rife of his own Clan , which afcer- 
tained its antiquity , or increafed its glory , is 
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ibf all fuppofidons that can be formed ^ the moil 
improbable *, and the filence on this head , amounts 
to a demonflration that the author lived before 
any of the prefent great Clans were formed of 
known. 

AiTuming it then , as we well may , for certain « 
that the poems now under conilderation , are 
genuine venerable monuments of very remote 
antiquity *, I proceed to make fome remarks upon 
their general fpirit and llrain. The two great cha- 
ra^^eriitics of 0^n*s poetry are , tendernefs and 
fublimity. It breathes nothing of the gay and 
chearful kind ; an air of folemnity and ferioufnefs 
is difFufed over the whole. Offian is perhaps the 
only poet who never relaxes , or lets himfelf 
down into the light and amufmg ffarain *, which 
I readily admit to be no fmall difadvantage to 
him > with the bulk of readers. He moves per- 
petually in the high region of the grand and 
the pathetick. One key note is flruck ac the be- 
ginning , and fupported to the end ; nor is any 
ornament introduced , but what is perfe^ly con- 
cordant with the general tone or melody. The 
events recorded , are all ferious and grave *, the 
fcenery throughout , wild and romantic. The 
extended heath by the fea shore ; the mountain 
shaded with miil v the torrent rushing through 
a folitary valley *, the fcattered oaks , and the 
^ombs of warriors overgrown with mofs r aU 
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produce a folemn attention in the mind , and 
prepare it for great and extraordinary events. 
We find not in Oifian « an imagination that fports 
itfelf , and drefles out gay trifles to pleafe the 
fancy. His poetry , more perhaps than that of 
any other writer, deferves to be fliled. The 
Poetry of the Heart, It is a heart penetrated with 
noble fentiments , and with fublime and tender 
paflions*, a heart that glows, and kindles the 
fancy *, a heart that is full , and pours itfelf forth. 
Oflian did not 'write , like modern poets , to 
pleafe readers and critics. He fung from the love 
of poetry and fong. His delight was 'to think of 
the heroes among whom he had flourished ; to 
recall the afFe£ting incidents of his life ; to dwell 
upon his paft wars and loves and friendships ; till , 
as he expreffes it himfelf , « there comes a voice 
>* to Onian and awakes his foul. It is the voice 
»» of years that ai;e gone •, they roll before me 
vt with all their deeds >♦•, and under this true 
poetic infpiration , giving vent to his genius « 
no wonder we should fo often hear , and ack- 
nowledge in his ilrains , the powerful and evei'- 
pleafing voice of nature. 

— ^Artc, natura potentlor omn!.— > 
Eft Deos in nobis , agitante calefomus illo* 
It is neceflary here to obferve , that the beau* 
ties of Oflian*s writings cannot be felt by thofe 
who have given them only a finglc or a hafty 
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perufal. His manner is fo different from that of 
the poets , to whom we are mofl accuilomed ; 
his ftyle is fo concife , and fo much crowded 
"With imagery •, the mind is kept at fuch a ftretch 
in accompanying the author ; that an ordinary 
reader is at firfl apt to be dazzled and fatigued , 
rather than pleafed. His poems require to be 
taken up at intervals , and to be frequently 
reviewed *, and then it is impoflible but his beau- 
ties mufl open to every reader who is capable 
of fenfibility. Thofe who have the higheft degree 
of it , will relish them the mod. 

As Homer is of all the great poets , the one^ 
whofe manner , and whofe times come the nea* 
reft to Oflian*s , we are naturally led to run a 
parallel in fome inftances between the Greek 
and the Celtic Bard, For though' Homer lived more 
than a thoufand years before Oifian , it is not from 
the age of the world , but from the ftate of fociety, 
that we are to judge of refembling times.The Greek" 
has, in feveral points, a manifeft fuperiority. He 
introduces a greater variety of incidents ; he pof- 
fefles a larger compafs of ideas ; has more diver* 
fity in his chara^ers ; and a much deeper know- 
ledge of human nature. It was not to be expec- 
ted , that in any of thefe particulars , Offian 
could equal Homer. For Homer lived in a coun- 
try where fociety was much farther advanced \ 
he had beheld many more objects *, cities built 
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and flourishing ; lairs inftituted ; order , difd- 
pline , and arts begun. His field of obfervation 
was much larger and more fplendid •, his know- 
ledge , of courfe , more extenfive ; his mind 
alfo , it shall be granted > more penetrating. But 
if Oflian's ideas and objefb be lefs diverfified 
than thofe of Homer , they are all , however » 
of the kind fitted for poetry : The bravery and 
generofity of heroes -,. the tendemefs of lovers , 
the attachements of friends , parents , and children* 
In a rude age and coimtry , though the events 
that happen be few , the undifHpated mind broods 
over them more -, they ilrike the imagination ^ 
and fire the paflions in a higher degree ; and 
of confequence become happier materials to a 
poetical genius, than the fame events, when fcat- 
tered through the wide circle of more varied 
a^on , and cultivated life. 

Homer is a more chearful and fprightly poct 
than Oflian. You difcern in him all the Greek 
vivacity •, whereas Oflian uniformly maintains 
the gravity and folemnity of a Celtic hero. This 
too is in a great meafure to be accounted for 
from the different fituations in which they lived , 
partly perfonal , and partly national. Oflian had 
furvived all his friends , and was difpofed 'to 
melancholy by the incidents of his life. But be- 
fides this , chearfulnefs is one of the many blef- 
fings which we owe to formed fociety. The foil-. 
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tary wild flate is always a ferious one. Bating ■ 
the fudden and violent burfts of mirth , which 
fometimes break forth at their dances and feafts« 
the favage American tribes have been noted by 
all travellers for their gravity and taciturnity. 
Somewhat of this taciturnity may be alfo remar- 
ked in Offian. On all occafions he is frugal of 
his words ; and never gives you more of an 
image or a defcription , than is juft fufficient to 
place it before you in one clear point of view. 
It is a blaze of lightning , which flashes and 
Vfinbhes. Homer is more extended in his defcrip- 
tions ; and fills them up with a greater variety of 
circumflances. Both the poets are dramatick*, that is, 
they introduce their perfonages frequently fpeak- 
ing before us. But Oilian is concife and rapid ia 
his fpeeches^ as he is in every other thing. Ho- , 
mer , with the Greek vivacity , had alfo fome 
portion of the Greek loquacity. His fpeeches 
indeed are highly chara^eriftical -, and to them 
we are much indebted for that admirable difplay 
he has given of human nature. Yet if he be te-. 
dious any where , it is in thefc -, fome of them 
trifling , and fopie of them plainly unfeafonable. 
Both poets are eminently fublime ; but a diffe- 
rence may be remarked in the fpecies of their 
fublimity. Homer's fublimity is accompained with 
more imp^tuofity and fire*,. Oifian*s With more 
of a fokmn and awfiil grandeur, Homer hurries 
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you along ; Offian elevates , and fixes youvin 
aftomshment. Homer is moft fublime in a£kiota 
and battles ; Offian , in defcription and fentiment. 
In the pathetick , Homer , when he chufes to 
exert it , has great power ; but Offian exerts 
^at power much oftener » and has the charac- 
ter of tendemefs far more deeply imprinted on 
his works. No poet knew better how to feize 
and melt the heart. "With regard to dignity of 
fentiment , the preeminence muft clearly be 
given to Oflian. This is indeed a furprifing cir- 
cumflance , that in point of humanity , magna- 
nimity , virtuous feelings of every kind , our 
rude Celtic Bard should be diftinguished to fuch 
a degree f that not only the heroes of Homer, 
but even thofe of the polite and refined Virgil, 
are left far behind by thofe of Offian. 

After thefe general obfervations on the genius 
and fpirit of our author , I now proceed to a nearer 
view, and more accurate examination of his 
works : and as Fingal is the firfl great poem in 
this colledion , it is proper to begin with it. To 
refufe the title of an epic poem to Fingal , becaufe 
it is not in every little particular , exa^y confor- 
mable to the pradtice of Homer and Virgil , were 
the mere fqueamishnefs and pedantry of criticifxn. 
Examined even according to Ariflotle*s rules , it 
irill be found to have all the eilential requifites of 
a true and regular epic ^ and to have feveral o£ 
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them in fo high a degree , as at firft view to raife 
our aftonishment on finding Offian's compofitionfo 
agreeable to rules of which he was entirely igno- 
rant. But our ailonishment will ceafe , when w^ 
<onfi:der from what fource Ariftotle drew thofe 
xules. Homer knew no more of the laws of cri« 
ticifm than Offian. But guided by nature , he 
compofed in verfe a regular flory , founded on 
heroic adlions , which all pofterity admired. Ari- 
-ftotle, with great faga city and penetration, traced 
the caufes of this general admiration. He obfer- 
^ed what it was in Homer*s compofition, and in the 
•condud of his dory, which gave it fuch power to 
pleafe -, from thisobfervation he deduced the rules 
-which poets ought to follow , who would write 
and pleafe like Homer ; and to a compofition for- 
med according to fuch rules , he gave the name 
of an epic poem. Hence his whole fyflem arofe. 
Ariflotle fludied nature in Homer. Homer and Of- 
iian both wrote from nature. No wonder that 
among all the three, there \should be fuch agree- 
ment and conformity. 

The fundamental rules delivered by Ariflotle 
concerning an epic poem , are thefe : that the 
adHon which is the ground work of the poem , 
should be one , compleat, and great 5 that it should 
be feigned , not merely hiflorical ; that it should 
be enlivened with chara£^ers and manners -, and 
heightened by the marvellous. 
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But before entering on any of thefe , it t^ay 
perhaps be asked , what is the moral of Finga/? 
For, according to M. Bofiu, an epic poem is no 
other than an allegory contrived to illuilrate fome 
moral trudi. The poet, fays diis critic , muft be- 
gin with fixing on fome maxim , or infbudUon ^ 
which he intends to inculcate on mankind. He 
next forms a fable , like one of ^fop's , wholly 
with a view to the moral ; and having thus fet- 
tled and arranged his plan , he then looks into tra- 
ditionary hiftory for names and incidents , to give 
his fable fome air of probability* Never did a more 
frigid, pedantic notion, enter into the mind of a cri^ 
tic. "We may fafely pronounce , that he who should 
compofe an epic poem after this manner* who 
should firil lay down a moral and contrive a plan, 
before he had thought of his perfonages and stOtors, 
might deliver indeed very found inftru^Hon , but 
would find few readers. There cannot be the lead 
doubt that the firfl obje A which fh-ikes an epic 
poet , which fires his genius , and gives him any 
idea of his work, is the a£^ion or fubjed he is 
to celebrate. Hardly is there any tale , any fubjefl: 
a poet can chufe for fucli a work , but will afford 
fome general moral infirudHon. An epic poen^ is 
by its nature one of the moft moral of all poeti- 
cal compofitions : But his moral tendency is by no 
means to be limited to fome common-place maxim, 
which may be gathered from the ftory. It arifes 

from 
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from the admiration of heroic a£bIons , '^hich fuch 
a compofition is peculiarly calculated to producie ; 
from the virtuous emotions which the chara^ers- 
and incidents raife , -whilftwe read it; from the 
happy impreffion -which all the parts feparately « 
as well as the whole taken together , leave upon 
the mind. However , if a general moral be ftill 
kiMedon, Fingal obvioufly furnishes one, not 
inferior to that of any other poet, viz.That wifdom 
and bravery always triumph over brutal force \ or 
another nobler ftill -, That the mofl compleat vido- 
ry over an enemy is obtained by that moderation 
sind generofity which convert him into a friend* 
The unity of the Epic adHon , which , of all 
Ariflotle*s rules , is the chief and mofl material > is 
fo flri£Uy preferved in Fingal , that it mufl be per- 
ceived by every reader. It is a more compleat 
unity than what arifes from relating the adions of 
one man » which the Greek critic jufUy cenfures as 
imperfeft *, it is the unity of one enterprife , the. 
deliverance of Ireland from the inva£on of Swa- 
ran : An enterprife , which has furely the full 
Heroic dignity. All the incidents recorded bear a 
conilant reference to one end ; no double plot is 
carried on *, but the parts unite into a regular 
whole : And as the adion is one and great, fo it is 
an entire or compleat a£^ion. For we find , os the 
Critic farther requires , a beginning , a middle , and 
an end ; a Nodus , or intrigue in the poem i dif« 

C 
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fkulties occuring through Cuchulltn*srashaefs and 
bad fuccQfs ; thofe difficulties gradually Airmont- 
ed -, and at laft the -work condu£^ed to that happy 
conclufion which is held effential to Epic poetry* 
Unity is indeed obferved -with greater ejEa^efs 
in Fingal , than in ahnoft any other Epic compofi-^ 
tion. For not only is unity o£Aibje^ maintained,, 
but that of time and place alfo. The Autumn is 
clearly pointed out as the feafon of the adUon; and 
ffom beginning to end, the icene is never shifted 
from the heath of Lena, along the fea-shore. The 
duration of theadionin Fingal , is much shorter 
than in the Iliad or iEneid. But fure , there may 
be shorter as well as longer Heroic poems ; and if 
the authority of Ariflotle be alfo required for this » 
he fays exprefly that the Epic compoiition is in* 
definite as to the time of its duration. Accordin- 
gly the a6Hon of die Diad lafb only forty 
i^ven days , whilil that of the .£neid is continued, 
for more thaa a year. 

Throughout the whole of Fingal » there retgni 
that grandeur of fentiment » ftyle and imagery , 
which ought ever to diftinguish thishigh fpecies of 
poetry. The (lory is conduced with no fmall 
art. The Poet goes not back to a tedious recital 
of the beginning of the war with Swaran ; but 
hdfbning to the main a^on , he ^Us in exadly , 
by a moft happy coincidence of thought , with tho 
ruk of Horace. 
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Semper ad erenntm fSeftinat, 8c in medias'ter, 
Hon fectts ac notas , anditorem rapit— 
Nee gemino. beUuin Trojanum orditar ab oro, 
De Ane Poet. 

Hie invokes no mufe , for he acknowledged 
^aone *, but his occaiionai addrefies to Malvina , 
have a finer effe^ than theinvocation of any mufe. 
He fets out with no formal proportion of his fub-^ 
]t€t ; but the fubjed naturally and eafily unfolds 
itfelf ; the poem opening in an animated manner, 
with the fituationofCuchuUin, andthe arrival of 
a fcout who informs him of Swaran*s landing. 
Mention is prefently made of Fingal , and of tht 
expeded affiftance from the ships of the lonely ifle^ 
ih order to give further light to the fubjeft. Fof 
the poet often shows his addrefs in gradually pre-*' 
paring us for the events he is to introduce *, and 
in particular the preparation for the appearance of 
Fingal , the previous expeditions that are raifed , 
and the extreme magnificence fully anfwering thefe 
expe£btions« with which the hero is at length pre- 
fented to us , are all worked up with fuch skilful 
condud, as would do honoinr to any poet of the 
mofl refined times. Homer's art in magnifying 
the chara^er of Achilles has been univerfally 
admired. OfBan certainly shows no lefs art in 
aggrandizing Fingal. Nothing could be more hap* 
pily imagined for this pin^ofe , than the whole 
management of the lafl battle ^ * wherein Gaul duoj 
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ion of Moral , had befought I'ingal to retire , and 
to leave to him and his other chie£s the honour of 
the day. The generofity of the King in agreeing 
to this propofal*, themajefty with which he retreats 
to the hill , from whence he was to behold the en* 
gagement , attended by his Bards , and waving die 
lightning of his fword *, his perceiving the chiefs 
overpowered by numbers , but from unwillingneis 
to deprive them of the glory of vi£h>ry by coming 
in perfon to their affiftance, firil fending Ullin the 
Bard , to animate their courage *, and at laft , when 
the danger becomes more preifing , his riiing in his 
might , and interpoiing , like a divinity > to decide 
the doubtful fate of the day *, are all circumftances 
contrived with fo much art as plainly difcover the 
Celtic Bards to have been not unpra^fed in Heroic 
poetry. * 

The ftory which is the foundation of the Iliad 
is initfelfas iimpleas that of Fingal. A quarrel 
arifes between Achilles and Agamemnon concern- 
ing a female flave-, on which, Achilles , apprehend- 
ing himfeif to be injured , withdraws his affiftance 
from the reft of the Greeks. The Greeks fall in- 
to great diftrefsv and befeech him to be reconciled 
to them. He refufes to fight for them in perfon , 
but fends his friend Patrodus -, and upon his be- 
ing ilain fgoes forth to revenge his death, and 
kills Hedor. The fubjedt of Fingal is this ; Swa-» 
tan comes to iavade Ireland ; Cuchullio« the 
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guardian of the young King , had applied for aifif- 
tance to Fingal , -who reigned in the oppofite coaft 
of Scotland. But before Fingal's arrival , he is 
hurried by rash counfel to encounter Svaran. He 
is defeated; he retreats; and defponds. Fingal ar-* 
rives in this conjunfture. The battle is for fome 
tir^e dubious ; but in the end he conquers Swaran ^ 
and the remembrance of Svaran's being the bro- 
ther of Agandecca , who had once faved his life , 
makes him difmifs him honourably. Homer , it is 
true, has filled up his ftory with a much greater va«* 
riety of particulars than Offian ; and , in this , has 
shown a compafs of invention fuperior to that o£ 
the other poet. But it muft not be forgotten , that 
though Homer be more circumftantial , his inci- 
dents however are lefs diverfified in kind than 
thofe of OfHan. Var and bloodshed reign throug- 
hout the Iliad ; and notwithftanding all the fertili- 
ty of Homer*s invention, there is fo much uni- 
formity in his fubje^ , that there are few rea- 
ders , who before the clofe , are not tired of per- 
petual fighting. Whereas in Oflian , the mind is 
relieved by a more agreeable diverfity. There is 
a finer mixture of war and heroifm , with love 
and friendship, of martial, with tender fcenes , 
than is to be met with, perhaps, in any other poet. 
The Epifodes too , have great propriety ; as natu- 
ral, and proper to that age and country: confif- 
jdng of thefongs of Bards » which are knowa to 

C3 
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have been the great entertainement of the Celtic 
heroes in war , as well as in peace. Thefe fongs 
we not introduced at random ; if you except the 
jEpifode of Duchommar and Moma , in the firft 
hook , which though beautiful , is more unartful , 
thai)i any of the reft *, they have always fome 
particular relation to the a^or who is intereil- 
cd , or to the events which are going on \ and » 
^hilft they vary the fcene , they preferve a fiiffi- 
cient connection with the main fubied , by the 
fitnefs and propriety of their introduction. 

As Fingal's love to Agandecca , influences 
fome circumftances of the poem, particularly the 
lionourable difmiilion of Swaran at the end \ it 
iras neceilary that we should be let into this part 
^i the hero's ftory. But as it lay without the 
compafs of the prefent action , it could be regu- 
Jarly introduced no where » except in an Epifode* 
Accordingly the poet , with as much propriety , 
as if Ariftotle himfelf had direfted the plan , has 
xtontrived an Epifode for this purpofe in the fong 
of Carril , at the beginning of the third book. 

The conclufion of the po^m is ftriftly accord- 
ing to rule -, and is every way noble and pleaflng« 
The reconciliation of the contending heroes , the 
confolation of CuchuUin , and the general felicity 
4iat crowns the a£^ion » footh the mind in a very 
. agreeable manner , and form that paiTage from 
llgitationand trouble, to perfedl quiet andrepoie^ 
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trhich critics require as the proper termination of 
the Epic work, w Thus theypafled the night in 
■^ fong, and brought back the morning with joy. 
9* Fingal arofe on the heath ; and shook his glit* 
>♦ tering fpear in his hand. He moved firft to- 
yt wards the plains of Lena •, and we followed like 
a a ridge of fire. Spread the fail , faid the King of 
)* Morven, and catch the winds that pour from 
♦♦ Lena. We rofe on the wave with fongs; and 
w rushed with Joy through the foam of the ocean >». 
—So much for the unity and general condud of 
the Epic action in Fingal. 

Withregard to thatproperty of the fubjedl which 
Ariftotle requires that it should be feigned not his- 
torical , he rauft not be undeHlood {o ftriftly , as 
if he meant to exclude all fubjeds which have 
any foundation in truth. For fuch exclufion would 
both be unreafonahle in itfelf ; and what is more , 
would be contrary to the praftice of Homer , who 
is known to have founded his Uiad on hiftorical 
fafts concerning the war of Troy , which was fa- 
mous throughout all Greece. Ariftotle means no 
more , than that it is the bufinefs of a poet not to 
be a mere annalift of fafts , but to embellish truth 
with beautiful , probable , and ufeful fi^bions ; to 
copy nature , as he himfelf explains it , like pain- 
ters , who preferve a likenefs , but exhibit their 
objefts more grand and beautiful than they are in 
•reality. That Oifian has followed this courie » and 
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building upon true hiflory , has fufficiently adorned 
it with poetical fi£^ion for aggrandizing his charac- 
ters and fadls , will not« I believe, be queftioned 
by moil readers. At the fame time , the founda* 
tion which thofe fa£b and characters had in truth , 
and the share which the poet himfelf had in the 
tranfadions which he records , muft be confidered 
9s no fmall advantage to his work. For truth makes 
an impreilion on the mind far beyond any fidtion ; 
and no man , let his imagination be ever fo flrong , 
jrelates any events fo feelingly as thofe in which 
he has beeninterefted; paints any fcene fo natu- 
rally as one which he has feen*, or draws any 
characters in fuch Hrong colours as thofe which 
he has perfonally known. It is coniidered as an 
advantage of the Epic fubjed to be taken from a 
period fo diftant , as by being involved in th« 
darknefs of tradition , may give licence to fable* 
Though Oilian's fubjeCt may at firft view appear 
unfavourable in this refped , as being taken from 
his own times , yet when we reflect that he lived 
to an extreme old age i that he relates what had 
been tranfaCted in another country, at the dif- 
tance of many years , and after all that race of 
atien who had been the adors were gone off the 
ilage ', we shall find the objedion in a great mea- 
fure obviated. In fo rude an age , when no writ- 
ten records were known , when tradition was 
loofe , and accuracy of any kind little attended 
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to y "vhat uras great and heroic in one generation « 
daftly ripened into the marvellous in the next. « 
The natural reprefentation of human cha^aflers 
in an Epic poem is highly eflential to its merit : 
And in refpedl of this there can be no doubt o£ 
Homer*s excelling all the heroic poets who havo 
ever wrote. But though Oflian be much inferior 
to Homer in this article , he will be found to be 
equal at leaft , if not fuperior , to Virgil *, and has 
indeed given all the difplay of human nature 
which the iimple occurences of his times could 
be expeded to furnish. No dead uniformity o£ 
charad^er prevails in Fingal *, but on the contrary 
the principal characters are not only clearly difr 
tinguished , but fometimes artfully contraded fo 
as to illuftrate each other. Oflian*s heroes are 
like Homer*s, all brave; but their bra very , like 
thofe of Homer's too , is of different kinds. For 
tnftance; the prudent, the fedate, the modeft 
and circumfpe^ Connal , is finely pppofed to th^ 
prefumptuous, rash , overbearing , but gallant an4 
generous Calmar. Cahnar hurries Cuchullin into 
a£Hon by his temerity *, and when he fees the 
bad cSe€t of his counfels, he will not furvive 
thedifgrace. Connal, like another Ulyffes, at-: 
tends Cuchullin to his retreat , counsels , and 
comforts him under his misfortune. The fierce, 
the proud, and high fpirited Swaran is admira* 
plj contrafled with the cahn , the moderate | 
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^d generous Fissal. The chara£ler of Ofcar ii 
a favourite one throughout the whole poem. 
The amiable varmth of the young warrior ; his 
eager impetuofity in the day of a^on ; his paf- 
fion for fame -, his fabmiiHon to his father ; his 
tendernefs for Malvina; aretheftrc^es ofamaf- 
terly pencil*, the ihrokes are few; but it is the hand 
of nature, and attrafh the heart. Offian*s ottq 
diara^er , the old man , the hero , and the Bard , 
all in one, prefents to us dirough the whole 
work a moft refpedUble and venerable figure, 
which we always contemplate widi pleafure. Cu- 
chullin is a hero of the higheft clafs ; daring , 
magnanimous , and exquifitely fenfible to honour. 
^UTe become attached to his intereft, and are 
deeply touched with his diftreis ; and after the 
admiration raifed for him in the firfl part of the 
poem , it is a firong proof of 0/&an*s mafterly 
genius , that he durft adventure to produce to us 
another hero, compared with whom, even ihe 
great CuchuUia , should be only an inferior 
perfonage *, and who should rife as far above him| 
as CuchuUin rifes above the reft* 

Here indeed , in the charader and defcription 
of Fingal, 0(&an triumphs almoft unrivalled : 
For we may ^boldly defy all antiquity to^ei^ 
VLS any hero equal to Fingal. Homer's Hedor 
pofTefles feveral great and amiable qualities*, but 
He^or 13 a fecondary perfonage in the Iliad | 
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not the hero of the work. "We fee him ottly 
occaiionally ; we know much lefs of him thaa 
we do of Fingal ; who not only in this Epic 
ipoem , but in Temora, and throughout the reft 
of Of}ian*s wcMrks , is prefented in all that variety 
of lights, which give the ^11 difplay of a cha*^ 
radler. And though Hector faithfully difcharges 
his duty to his country , his friends , and his 
family, he is tkviftur^d, however, with a degree 
of the fame favage ferocity , which prevails 
among all the Homeric heroes. For we find him 
infuJting over the fallen ^atroclus , with the 
moil cruel taunts , and telling him when he lies 
in the agony of death , that Achilles cannot help ^ 
him now ; and that in a ^ort time his body « 
ftripped naked , and deptived of funeral honours , 
shall be <ievoured by the vulturs ♦. Whereas in 
the chara6ber of Fingal , concur almoil all the 
qualities that can ennoble human nature *, thatcatft 
either make us admire the hero, or love the man^ 
He is not only unconquerable in war , but he 
makes his people happy by his wifdom in the 
fia3rs of peace. He is truly the father of his 
people. He is known by the epithet oi **• Finr 
^ gal of the mildeft look y* \ and diftingmshed 
on every occafion. , by humanity andgenerofity. 
He is merciful to his foes *♦ j full of aiFe£iion 

• Iliad i«. 830, nUd 17. 127, 

** When be commands bis fons , after Swtra« if rak/M 
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to his children *, full of concern about his friends i 
and never mentions Agandecca , his firft love « 
without the utmoft tendemefs. He is the uni- 
verfal prote^or of the di^effed ; w None ever 
»» went fad from Fingal »«• - w O Ofcar ! bend 
M the ilrong in arms ; but fpare the feeble hand. 
M Be thou aflream of many tides againft the foes 
»» of thy people *, but like the gale that moves 
n the grafs , to thofe who ask thine aid. So 
« Trenmor lived ; fuch Trathal was ; and fuch 
9i has Fingal been. My arm was the fupport 
»» of the injured; the weak reded behind the 
» lightning of my fteel m. - Thefe were the 
maxims of true heroifm , to which he formed 
his grandfon. His fame is reprefented as every 
where fpread; the greateft heroes acknowledge 
his fuperiority ; his enemies tremble at hb name ; 
and the higheft encomium that can be beilowed 
on one whom the poet would moft exalt , i$ 
to (ay , that his foul was like the foul of Fingal^ 
To do juilice to the poet*s merit, in fuppor* 

pi^foner , to « purfae tHe reft of Lochlin , oyer the heath 
•• of Lena ; that no Teflel may hereafter bound oi^ the dark<* 
«» rolling wares of Iniftore**; he means not afluredly, ai 
ikune have mifreprefented him , to order a general daughter 
of the foes , and to prevent their faring themfelves by flight $ 
but , nke a wife general , he commands his chiefs to render 
Ae riaory compleat , by a total rout of the enemy j tbat 
they might adyenture no more for the future , to fit out 
a»y fleet agaiaft him or his allies. 
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ting fuch a charaf^er as this , I muft obferve « 
what is not commonly attended to , that there 
is no part of poetical execution more difficult , 
than to dra-w a perfed): charadier in fuch a man* 
ner , as to render it diflind^ and affefting to the 
mind. Some ftrokes of human imperfection and 
frailty, are wh3t ufually give us the mod clear 
vie'nr , and the mofl fenfible impreffion of a cha- 
rader *, becauTe they prefent to us a man , fuch 
as we have feen •, they recall knovn features of 
human nature. "Wlien poets attempt to go beyond 
this range , and defcribe a faultlefs hero , they , 
for the moil part , fet before us , a fort of vague 
undiitinguishable charaCler , fuch as the ima« 
gination cannot lay hold of , or realize to 
itfelf , as the objeft of affe£tion. "We knov 
how much Virgil has failed in this particular. His 
perfed hero , ^neas , is an unanimated , infi* 
pid pejrfonage , whom we may pretend to admire » 
but whom no one can heartily love. But what 
Yirgil has failed in , Offian , to our afionishment^ 
has fucceOsfiilly executed* His Fingal , though 
exhibited without any of the common human* 
^lilings , is never thelefs a real man ; a.charadler; 
which touches and intereds every reader. Tq 
this it has much contributed, that the poet has 
reprefented him as an old man ; and by this has: 
gained the advantage of throwing around him a 
great many circumfiaaces , peculiar to that age^ 
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.which he built his Iliad , mingled with popular le» 
gends , concerning the intervention of the gods ; 
and he adopted thefe , becaufe they amufed the 
fancy. Oifian , in like manner , found the tales of 
his country full of ghofls and fpirits : It is likely 
he believed them himfelf 5 and he introduced 
them , becaufe they gave his poems that folemn 
and marvellous caft> which fuited his genius. This 
was the only machinery he could employ with 
propriety •, becaufe it was the only intervention 
of fupernatural beings , which agreed with the 
common belief of the country. It was happy ; 
becaufe it did not interfere in the leaft , with the 
proper difplay of human charad^ers and actions ; 
becaufe it had le(s of the incredible , than moil 
other kinds of poetical machinery ; and becaufe 
it ferved to divcrfify the fcene , and to heighten 
the fubje£^ by an awful grandeur , which is the 
great defign of machinery. 

As 0(lian*s mythology is peculiar to himfelf, 
and makes a confiderable figure in his other poems^ 
as well as in Fingal , it may be proper to make 
fome obfervations on it, independent of its Aib£sr« 
vieocy to Epic compofition. It turns for the nmft 
part on the appearances of departed fpirits. Thefe , 
confonantly to the notions of every rude age , are 
reprefented not as purely immaterial , but as thin 
airy forms > which can be vifible or invifible at 
plcafurc > tl^eir voice is feeble > their arm is weak 
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but they are endowed with knowledge more than 
human. In a feparate date , they retain the fame 
difpofitions which animated them in this life. They 
ride on the wind ; they bend their airy bows » 
and purfue deer formed of clouds. The ghofls of 
departed Bards continue to iing. The ghofls of 
departed heroes frequent the fields of their former 
fame. «< They cefl together in their caves , and . 
n talk of mortal men. Their fongs are of other 
n worlds. They come fometimes to the ear of reft , 
M and raife their feeble voice >♦, All this prefents 
to us much the fame fet of ideas » concerning fpi- 
rits , as we find in the eleventh book of the Od- 
yffey ♦ where Ulyfles vifits the regions of the 
dead : And in the twenty-third book of the Iliad , 
the ghoft of Patroclus , after appearing to Achilles , 
vanishes precifely like one of Offian*s , emitting 
a shrill , feeble cry , and melting away like fmoke. 
. But though Homer's and OfIian*s ideas concern- 
ing ghofts were of the fame nature , we cannot 
but obferve , that Oifian*s ghofts are drawn with 
much ilronger and livelier colours than thofe Of 
Komer. Offian defcribes ghofts with all the parti- 
cularity of one who had feen and converfed with 
them , and whofe imagination was full of the im** 
pre(fion they had left upon it. He calls up thofe 
awful and tremendous ideas which the 
—Simulacra modis pallentia miris , 

are fitted to raife in the human mind ^ and which < 
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in Shakefpear*s ilyle , «« harrow up the foul >»; 
Crugal*s ghoil,in particular « in the beginning of 
the fecond book of Fingal , may vie with any ap- 
pearance of this, kind, defcribed by any Epic or 
Tragic poet whatever. Moil poets would have 
contented therafelves with telling us , that he re- 
fembled , in every particular , the living Crugal ; 
that his form and drefs were tht fame , only his 
face more pale and fad *, and that he bore the mark 
of the wound by which he fell. But Oflian feti 
before our eyes a fpirit from the invifible world, 
^iflinguished by all thofe features , which a ^ong 
aflonished imagination would give to a ghoft. u A 
"»> dark-red ilream of fire comes down from the 
n hill. Crugal fat upon the beam *, he that lately 
n fell by the hapd of Swaran , ih-iving in the bat< 
>» tie of heroes. His face is like the beam of the 
n fetting moon. His robes are of the clouds of the 
M hill. His eyes are like two decaying flames. 
->♦ Dark is the wound of his breaft.-The fhrs 
» dim-twinkled durough his form *, and his voice 
>♦ was like the found of a diftant dream ». The 
circumflance of the flars being beheld , «< dim« 
>» twiniding through his form »» , is wonderfully 
pifturefque ; and conveys the moft lively im- 
preiHon of his thin and shadowy fubftance. The 
attitude in whi^h he is afterwards placed , and 
the fpeeth put into his mouth , are full of that 
folemn and awful fublimity, which fuics the fub-* 
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|e^ **> Dim , and in tears , he ftood and ftretched 
» his pale hand over the hero. Faintly he raifed 
» his feeble voice , like the gale of the reedy 
s* Lego.- My ghoft, O Connal ! is on my native 
»♦ hills ; but my corfe is on the fands of TJllin* 
)» Thou shalt never talk with Crugaf, or find his 
») lone fleps in the heath. I am light as the blafl 
»> of Cromla ; and I move like the shadow of mift. 
9* Connal , fon of Colgar ! I fee the dark cloud 
» of death. It hovers over the plains of Lena* 
*) The fof^ of green Erin shall fall. Remove 
)» 6rom the field of ghofls.-Like the darkened 
)» moon he retired in die midft of the whifUing 
>» blafl)*. 

Several other appearances of fpirits might be 
pointed out , as among the moil fublime parages 
of 0(fian*s poetry. The circumftances of them are 
coniiderably diverfified ; and the fcenery always 
fuited to the occafion. *< Ofcar flowly afcends the 
^» hill. The meteors of night fet on the heath 
>» before him. A difhnt torrent faintly roars. Un- 
»> frequent blafls rush through aged oaks. The 
9* half-enlightened moon finks dim and red be- 
99 hind her hill. Feeble voices are heard on the 
•* heath. Ofcar drew his fword >». - Nothing caa 
prepare the fancy more happily for the awful 
fceoe that is to follow. *« Trenmor came from his 
t* hill , at the voice of his mighty fon. A cloud » 
•» like the deed of the flranger , fuppo|:ted his 
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M airy limbs. His robe is of the mift of Lano , tliit 
M brings death to the people. His fTTord is a green 
)i meteor, half^extinguished. His face is urithout 
» form , and dark. He fighed thrice over the hero: 
i> And thrice , the winds of the night roared ar- 
ft ound. Many were his words to Ofcar-He (lowly 
M vanished , like a mifl that melts on the funny 
n hill »». To appearances of this kind, we can 
find no parallel among the Greek or Roman poets. 
They bring to mind that noble defcription in the 
book of Job : idn thoughts from the vifions of 
9» the night , when deep fleep felleth on men, 
•* fear cam upon me , and trembling , which made 
» all my bones to shake. Then a fpirit paffed 
^ before my fece. The hair of ray flesh flood up. 
*♦ It ftood ilill •, but I could not difcern the form 
» thereof. An image was before mine eyes. There 
>f was iilence » and I heard a voice— shall mortal 
»♦ man be more juft than God * »♦ ? 

As Offian's fupematural beings are defcribed 
with a furprizing force of imagination , fo they 
are introduced with propriety. "We have only three 
ghofts in Fingal : That of Crugal , which comes 
to warn the hoft of impending dcftru6Hon , and 
to advife them to fave themfelves by retreat -, that 
of Evirallin , the fpoufe of Oflian , which calls 
him to rife and refcue theit fon from danger ; and 
that of Agandecca , which , juft before the laft cn- 

• Job, Jr. J J — 17, 
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ement with Swaran , moves Fingal to pity , 
mourning for the approaching deilru£Hon of 
her kinfmen and people. In the other poems » 
ghofls fometimes appe'ar when invoked to foretell 
futurity -, frequently , according to the notions of 
thefe times , they come as fore-runners of misfor- 
tune or death , to thofe whom they vifit •, fome- 
times they inform their friends at a diilance , of 
their own death ; and fometimes they are intro- 
duced to heighten the fcenery on fome great and 
folemn occafion. w A hundred oaks bum to the 
»i wind -, and faint light gleams over the heath*' 
V The ghofts of Ardven pafs through the beam ; 
»» and shew their dim and diftant forms. Comala 
»» is half-unfeen on her meteor ; and Hidallan is 
n fullen and dim »♦. - »< The awful faces of other 
»♦ times » looked from the clouds of Crona »♦• 
- M Fercuth I 1 faw the ghoft of night. Silent he 
9> flood on that bank ; his robe of mift flew on 
» the wind. I could behold his tears. An aged man 
» he feemed » and full of thought »% 

The ghofts of Grangers mingle not with thofe 
of the natives. «tShe is feen ; but not. like the 
n daughters of the hill. Her robes are from the 
»> Grangers land ; and she is flill alone >*. ^When 
the ghofl of one whom we had formerly known 
is introduced , the propriety of the living charac- 
ter is flill preferved. This is remarkable in the 
appearance of Calmar*s ghofl « in the poem eotit- 
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Ud The Death of Cuchullin. He feems t€ 
bode Cuchullin*s deaths and to beckon h 
his cave. Cuchullin reproaches him for fup] 
that he could be intimidated by fuch progn 
•I Why doft thou bend thy dark eyes on me , 
n of the car-borne Calmar ! Would'ft thou 
91 ten me , O Matha*s Ton ! from the battles o 
f» mac ? Thy hand was not feeble in war ; n 
n was thy voice for peace. How art thou < 
ft ed , chief of Lara ! if now thou doft adv 
•• fly I-Retire thou to thy cave : Thou ai 
n Calmar*s ghoft : He delighted in battle 
M hb arm was like the thunder of heaven » 
mar makes no return to this Teeming repr< 
But , «« He retired in his blaft with joy ; f< 
n had heard the voice of his praife >♦. Tl 
precifely the ghoft of Achilles in Homer ; - 
notwithftanding all the diftatisfadHon he ezp: 
with his ftate in the region of the dead , as 
as he had heard his fon Neoptolemus praife^ 
his gallant behaviour, ftrode away with Clen 
to rejoin the reft of the shades *. 

It is a great advantage of Of&an*s mythoh 
that it is not local and temporary , like tlv 
moft other ancient poets ; which of courfe is 
to feem ridiculous , after the fuperftitions 1 
pafTed away on which it was founded. Oil 
mythology is , to fpeak fo , the mytholog; 

*^CWjC Lib. II. 
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human nature ; for it is founded on what has beeif 
the popular belief, in all ages and countries, and . 
under all forms of religion, concerning theappea« 
xances of departed fpirits.Homer*s machinery is al«* 
ways lively and amufing; but far from being* 
always fupported with proper dignity. The in^- 
decent fquabbles among his gods , furely do no 
honour to Epic poetry. "VThereas Oflian's machi- 
nery has dignity upon all occafions. It is indeed a 
dignity of the dark and ^wful kind; but this is pro- 
per , becauTe coincident with the drain and fpirit^ 
of the poetry. A light and gay mythology , like 
Homer*s , would have been perfectly unfuitable 
to the fubjeds on which Offian*s genius was em- 
ployed. But though his machinery be always- 
A>lemn , it is not , however , always dreary or 
difmal *, it is enlivened , as much as the fubje^ 
would permit , by thofe pleafant and beautiful 
appearances , which he fometimes introduces , 
of the fpirits of the hill. Thefb are gentle fpi- 
rits *, defcending on fun-beams *, fair-moving on 
the plain*, their forms white and bright; their 
voices fweet *, and their viiits to men propitious* 
The greateft praife that can be given , to the 
beauty of a living woman , is to fay , «< She is 
w fair as the ghoft of the hill ; when it moves^ 
» in a fun-beam at noon , over the filence of 
H Morven •• - **The hunter shall hear my voice 
» from his booths He shall feat , b>ix \on^ tqt}* 
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n voice. For fwect shall my voice be for my 
»> friends *, for pleafant where they to me »». 
. Beiides gho(b , or the fpirits of departed men, 
ve find in OiHan fome inftances of other kinds of 
machinery. Spirits of a fuperior nature to ghofis 
arefometimes alluded to, which have power to em- 
broil the deep *, to call forth winds and ftorms, and 
pour them on the land of the firanger ^ to ova< 
turn forefts , and to fend death among the peo« 
pie. "We have prodigies too *, a shower of blood; 
and when fome difafler is befalling at a cBAan- 
ce , the found of death heard on the (brings of 
Oflian's harp: all perfedUy confonant not only 
to the peculiar ideas of northern nations , but to 
the general current of a fuperftitious imagina- 
tion in all coimtries. The description of Fingal's 
airy hall , in the poem called Berrathon « and of 
the afcent of Malvina into it , deferves particu- 
lar notice , as remarkably noble and magnificent. 
But above all , the engagement of Fingal with 
the fpirit of Loda « in Carric-thura , cannot be 
mentioned without admiration. I forbear tranf- 
cribing the pafTage > as it mufi have drawn the 
attention of every one who has read the works 
of Offian. The undaunted courage of Fingal , 
oppofed to all the terrors of the Scandinavian 
God ; the appearance and the fpeech of that awful 
fpirit ; the wound which he receives , and the 
shriek which he fends forth, «< as rolled into him* 
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9i felf , he rofe upon the windM; ate full of the 
moft amazing and terrible majefty. I know no 
paflage more fubli^e in the uritings of any uninf- 
pired author. The fi^on is calculated to ag- 
grandize the hero \ which it does to a high de- 
gree ; nor is it fo unnatural or wild a fidion , 
as might at firfl be thought. According to the no- 
tions of thofe times « fupernatural beings were 
material , and confequently , vulnerable. The fpi- 
rit of Loda was not acknowledged as a deity by 
Fingal *, he did not worship at the ilone of his 
power ; he plainly confidered him as the God 
of his enemies only *, as a local deity » whofe 
dominion extended no farther than to the regions 
where he was worshiped •, who had , therefore, 
ao tittle to threaten him , and no claim to .his 
fubmiflion. "We know there are poetical prece- 
dents of great authority , for fi£Uons fully as ex« 
travagant ; and if Homer be forgiven for making 
Diomed attack and wound in battle , the Gods 
whom that chief himfelf worshiped , Oifian furcly 
is pardonable for making his hero fuperior to 
the God of a foreign territory *. 

' * The fcene of this encounter of Fingal with the fpirtt 
of Loda is laid in Iniilore, or the iflands of Orkney $ and 
in the defcription of Fingal*s landing there ., it is faid ^ 
f A rock bends along the coaft with all its echoing wood. 
M On the top b the circle of Loda, with the mofTy ilone 
*f of power ». In confirmation of Offian's topography , it 
is proper to tcccpuiat th« reader that in thefe iflands , as 
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Noi^kftaDnd&ig the poetictl adrai 
I have ascribed co Oifiaft*8iB9chuier] 
ledfie it iroutd hsre heciK oMKh n 
aMl perfearvhsdthe mdiordircoYetef 
ledge of 1 fhpream Bemg. Aidiong 
eft this head has been accoanted lor b; 
md higeiiiotts tvaidhitar in a very pi 
ner y' yet ftin k muft he held a ooniic 
vantage to die poetry. For the mo 
lofty ideas ^at can emhetlish poei 
ved from the belief of a divine a 
of the umvei^Te : And hence «he ii 
a fupream B^g , or at leaft of €o 
powers who are conceived w prefidi 
manaffeirs, the fbletnnitiesofreligii 
prayers preferfed, and aidifiaBce i 

i Have been -^eU Informed , there arc ma- 
circles 'of ftones , ftili retRalniug , kaown b 
clie iloMs and ciro{es 6f Loda-, or i^oden f 
degrcQ of fup^rftitious regard is annexed to 
iHands, until the year 146S , made a part 
tJominions, Their atoclcnt language , of whic 
fome Tcnwins' ataong the naidves^, is called t 
is a dialeft , not o£ tb^ Cckic , but of tl 
tongue. The manners and the fuperftitions 
tants , are Jjuite diftind'from thoft of the 
■weftern ifles of Scotland. Theit ancient ^ottg 
differ crii flfaift'and charadj^r , tvming upon 
tatloni^ and erodttions fronr the dead , -w 
^vourifce flibj*ife$ of the- old Runic poetry. 7 
traditions amoi^g them of ^ wars in forifncr' 1 
inhabitants oT the weftern ifland?. 
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Ctitxcal oeeificms , afypear with great digftity iaf 
the m^brks of altnoft all pc^ets a^ chief waameats^ 
of their coixq»ofitioiis. The abftii^e di all iiicht 
r«(ligioTis idea« from OffianV pbecry , is a i^is6a)l4»- 
MaHk in it; the move to he regrewe^, as we> 
can cafily imagine what aa il}uftii<His figure tliey 
irouldhave made under the management of fuch' 
»|(emus as his; and how finely <hcy would^ 
have heen adapted to many fitaations which occur 
in Kls works% 

After fo particular sn examination of Fingal«^ 
it Were needlefs to enter into as full a d^cvfiion of^ 
the condudi of Temora , the other Bpic poem. 
M^ny of die fame ohfervations , e^ecially with 
regard to the great charadierifiics of heroic poe- 
try , apply to both. The high merits However >' 
of Temora « requires that we should not pafs it 
by without fome remarks. 

The.£cene of Temxaa , as of Fingai, is laid in 
Ireland ; and die adHon is of a pofterior date. 
The fub)e£^ b , an expedition of the hero , to 
dethrone and punish a bloody uforper , and to 
reftore the poffefBon of the kingdom to the 
pofierity of die lawful princ^; ax undertaking 
wwrdiy of the iuftice and heroifxn of the great 
Fingai* Theadiion is one , and conApleat. The 
poem opens with the defcent of Fingai on the 
Qotaft, and the eonftiltation held among the chiefs 
of^he caemy« The murder of the young prince 
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Cbrmac « which was the cauTe pf the 
aatecedent to the Epic aftion , is intro 
great projMriety as an epifode in the 
In the progrefs of the poem , three bat 
cribed , which rift in their import; 
one another ; the fucteft is various , ai 
for fome time doubtful ; tiU at laft , Fin 
into diilrefs , by the wound of his ( 
ral Gaul « and the death of his fon i 
mes the command himfelf , and h: 
the Irish king in tingle - combat , r 
rightful heir to his throne. 
. Temora has perhaps leis fire thai 
Epic poem ; but in return it has mo: 
more tenderne(s , and more magnific 
regning idea , fo often prefented 
«« Fingal in the laft.of his fields »> « is 
and affediing *, nor could any more 
dufion be thought of , than the aged ! 
fo many fuccefsful atchievements , 
leave of battles , and with all the 
of thofe. times , refigning his fpear 
The events are lefs crouded in Temi 
Fingal ; adiions and charadiers are mc 
larly difplayed ; we are let into the i 
of both holb ; and informed of the 
of the night as well as of the day. 1 
thetie , and the romantic fcenery of 
the night adventures , fo remarkably 
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0(&an*s genius , occaiion a fine diverfity in the 
poem -, and are happily contrafled witi the mili- 
tary operations of the day* 

In moft of our author's poems ♦ the horrors 
of war are foftened by intermixed fcenes of love 
and firiendship. In Fingal , thefe are introduced 
as epifodes ; in Temora , we have an incident 
of this nature wrought into the body of the 
piece *, in the adventure of- Cathmor and Sul« 
malla. This forms one of the moil conTpicuous 
beauties of that poem. The diftrefs of Sulmalla, 
difgttifed and unknown among Grangers, her 
tender and anxious concern for the fafety o£ 
Cathmor, her dream > and her melting remem- 
brance of the land of her fathers *, Cathmor*s 
emotion when he firft difcovers her , his ftrug- 
gles to conceal and fupprefs his paflion, left it 
should unman him in the midft of war , thought 
u his foul poured forth in fecret , when he be- 
»♦ held her fearful eye »♦ ; and the laft interview 
between them , when overcome by her tender- 
siefs , he lets her know he had discovered her, and 
confeffes his paffion •, are all wrought up with, 
the moft exquifite feniibility and delicacy. 
, Beftdes the charadiers which appeared in Fin- 
gal ,. feveral new ones are here introduced ; and 
though , as they are all the charaders of war- 
riors , bravery is the predominant feature, they 
jpce nevenhele& diverfified in a fenfible and ftri^ 
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king manner. Foldath , for inft^nce * the gene- 
ral of Cathmor , ej(htl>tts the perfed pidhire of 
a favage chieftain : Bpld , and daring , but pre- 
fumptuous* cruel , an4 overbearing. He is dif- 
jringuished , on his firft appearaoce , as die friet^ 
l>f the t3rraQt Cairbar •, u Hi$ ilcide is haughty » 
u his red eye rolls in wrath >*• In his perfon 
and whole deportment » he his centrailed widi 
the mild and wife Hidaila, another leader of the 
fame army , on who(e humanity and gentkneii 
lie looks with great comempt. HeprofeiTedly de« 
K^ts in fitife and blood. He ififhliis oret the 
fallen. He is imperious in his c<hin£els , and£ic- 
nous when they arjt not followed, fie is unte- 
lenting^ in all his fchemes. of cevec^e ,. eiee« to 
the length of denying the ^neral fong to the 
dead -, which , from the injury thereby done to 
^eir ghofts , was in thofe days conddered as 
the greaceft barbarity* Fierce to the laft^ he 
comforts himfelf in his dying moments with 
thinking that his ghofl shall often leave ks bkH 
to> rejoice over the graves of thofe he had {lain. 
Yet Odian, ever prone to the pathetic , has con- 
trived to throw into his account of the death » 
even of tins man , foste tender circumflances ; 
by the moving defcription of his daughter D^r* 
diilena, the laft of his race.. 

The charader of iFoldath tends mudi to exalt 
that of Cathmor « the chief, commander » which 19 
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4UHi^iiisheii by th« mod humane virtues. He 
abhors all fraud aad cruelty *, is famous for his 
hpfpitalicy to ftraagers ; open to ev^ry generous 
ieotingneat and to eveiiy ioft and compaiHonat^ 
feeling. He is To amiable as to divide the reader^s 
actachmciu: berv^^n him aad the hefo of the 
poem t though our aiitho? has artfully manag,^ 
ir fo^ as to make Caihmor hisi^elf iadire^y 
adoiowledge Fingal's fuperiority 3. and to appear 
Xotoffwhstt apprehenfive of the eve«t , after the 
ideath of FiUafk , 'which h^^ ko^Ti^ vpMld caU ibrth 
f ingal in aid his mights It is very remarkable » 
that although Offian has introduced ijito hi$ poemp 
three compleat heroes * CuchuUin , Cathmor j» 
and Fingal , he has , ho:«reTef > {^^y di^ia.* 
guished each of their chara^fcect. Cuchu^n is 
particularly honourable *, Caidimor particularly 
•amiable *, Fingal "vrife anid great , retaini^ axi af- 
-cendant peculiar to himself ia whatever; Ugh$ h^ 
is vieved. 

But the favourite figure in Temora , a^nd th^ 
one moft highly fiaished , is Fillan. His characr 
ter is of that fort, for urhich Oifian sh^ws 
a particular fondnefe ; an eager , fervent young 
warrior, fired -with all the impatient eathufia(iii 
for military glory , peculiar to that time of life. 
He had sketched iMs ii) the <k^ription of his 
own fon Oicar ; but as he has extepided h m^e 
fiilly in Filian , and sl& ike: chat ai^^ is ^ coi9c 
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fonant to the Epic ftrain , thou^ fo far ^^ j^ 
member, not placed in fuch a confpicuoi^^ /,^ 
by any other Epic poet , it may be wortti wM 
to attend a little to Offian*s management of' 
in this inftance. 

Fillan was the youngefl of all the fons of Fii^ 
gal ; younger , it is plain , than his nephew O^^ 
car , by itrhofe fame and great deeds in war » w«> 
may naturally fuppofe his ambition to have been 
lughly Simulated. "Withal , as he is younger , 
he his defcribed as more rash and fiery. His 
£rft appearance is Toon after Ofcar*s death , when 
he was employed to watch the motions of the 
Ibe by night. In a converfation with his brother 
Oifian , on that occaiion, we learn that it was 
not long iince he began to lift the fpear. «< Few 
» are the marks of my (word in battle *, but my 
>♦ foul is fire »♦. He is with fome difficulty ref- 
trained by Oflian from going to attack the ene- 
my *, and complains to him « that his fither 
had never allowed him any opportunity of 
-figoalizing his valour, m The king hath not 
«»> remarked my fword; I go forth with the croud i 
>» I return without my fame ». Soon after , when 
Fingal , according to cufiom , was to appoint one 
of his chiefs to command the army , and each 
was (landing forth , and putting in his daim to ' 
this honour , FiEan is prefented in the following 
liioft pifturefque and natural attitude, u On fail 
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H ii[>ear flood the fon of Clatho , in the .wande- 
H ring of his locks, thrice he raifed his ey© 
*> to Fingal : his voice thrice failed him as he 
*> fpoke. - Fillan could not boaft of battles -^ 
w at oiicc he ftrode away. "Bent over a diftant 
•• flream he flood *, the tear hung in his eye. He 
n firuck , at times , the thifUe*s head , with hia 
»> inverted fpear >*. Nolefs natural and beau-* 
tif ul is the deicription of Fingal*s paternal emo-» 
tion on. this occc^n.^ «< Nor is he unfeen of Fin'* 
^» gaL Sid&rlong he beheld his fon. He beheld 
9) him with burfting joy. He hid the big teai? 
» with his locks » and turned amidfi his crouded 
H foul >f . The command , for that day ,. being 
•givoi to Gaul , Fillan rushes amidfl the thickeft 
of the foe , laves GauTs Hfe , who is wound* 
ed by a random arrow , and diftinguishes him^ 
felf fo in battle; « that « the days of old return 
»> on Fingdl's mind« as he bdlolds the renown 
if of his fon. As the fun rejoices from the cloudy 
fi over the tree his beams have raifed , whilft it 
»» shakes its lonely head on the heath , Co joyful 
»» is the king' over Fillan w. Sedate howeveir 
and wife* he mixes the praife which he b$ftow^ 
on Wm with fome reprehen^on of his rashnefs^ 
4i My fon , I ikw thy deeds , and my fotd wa^ 
•♦ glad. Thou artbraive> fon of Clatho , but head* 
•f long in the ftrife* So did not Fingal advance » 
» though he never fcar^ 5 foe. Let thy j>^Oft 
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u pie be a ridge behind thee s tlvey are th]r 
9 fireiigth in ihe Md, Then shak thpu be kog 
n renowned » and behcdd the tovihs oC diy 
M fnhers >*• 

On the next day , thegreatefi and die laft of Fil- 
lan's life , the charge is committed to him of lead- 
ing on the h€>ft to battle. FingaFs fpeech to his 
troops on this.occafion isfoU of noble fentimenr, 
and where he recommends his Coa t» their care, 
extremely toudung. vt A young beam is before 
n you ; few are his fteps to war. They are few, 
* but he his valiant ; defend my dark-haired fon. 
M Bring him back with joy v hereafter he may ftandl 
)« alone. His form is like his fathers *, his foul ii 
M a flame of their £re n. When the battle be^ 
gins, the poet puts fbrtkiii^ ftr«Bgth ^to defcribc 
the exploits of cUe young hero- ; who , at laff en* 
countering and killing w^ith his owniiandToldath 
die ofqvofite general.^ttains the pinnacle of ^lory. 
In what follows « lE^ien ithe fate of f illan is draw^ 
ingnear, Oi&an, if anywhere, excells himfelf. 
Foldath being flaxn , and a general rout begun , 
ihere was no refource left to the enemy but in the 
great Cathmor himfelf, who m this extremity de- 
scends irom the hill , where , according to the cni^ 
torn of thofe princes , he furveyed the battle. Ob- 
ftrve how this critical event is wrought up by the 
poet, *t Wide fpreading o^^er echoing Lubar, the 
ff' Might of Bolga is toU^ ^<oft^v^iMaciWwi,C<ix- 
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9^ ward on their fteps ;and fire'W'ed thehedth wish 
*> dead. Filial revoked aver his fon. -Blue-shielr 
»t ded Cathmor rofe. -*Sofi of Alfun , bring tkn 
M harp! Give Fillan*s prai& to the wiad^ raiie high 
f* his praife in my hall , while yet he shijones in 
>• war. Leave , blue-eyed Oatho 1 leave thy hall I 
M behold that early beam of thine! The hoft is 
H withered in its couffe. No farther look-4t is 
M dark-light trembling from the harp, fifike» 
n virgins ! ilrike the fojund >*. The fudden io^ 
terruption , and fuTpeoTe of the narration on Cadi"* 
mor*s ridng from his hill , the abrupt burfting inta 
the praife of FiUan , and the paf&onnate apoftrophe 
to his mother Qatho , are admirable effi>flis of poe^ 
tical art , ia order to inteveil us. in Fiilan*^ dangec; 
and the whole is heightened by the immediacel]^ 
following iimile, oAeoftherooft magni^entand 
fublime that is to he met with in any poet , and 
Which, if it had been found in Homer, would have 
been the frequ^K fubje^ of admiratioci to critics ; 
4« Fillan is like a Ipirit of heaven , ^at defcends 
n from the skirt of his hlaft. The troubled oceaa 
rt feels hisfteps,as heilricks fwrnwave to wavew 
» His path kindles behind him ; ifiands shake 
♦♦ their heads on the heaving ftas w. : I 

But the poet^s art is not yet e:shaufted. The faH^ 
of this noble young i^arrior, or in Graft's fttte, 
the extifl^Hon of this b^m of heaven , coutd stot 
he rendered too interefting aiid affeding* Oura^^ 
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tention is naturally dravn towards FingaL He be^ 
liolds from his lull the rifing of Cathmor , and the 
daoger^fhisfon. But what shall he do ? «< Shall 
•* Fing^l rife to his aid , and take the fword o£ 
n Luno ? What then should become of thy iame« 
»» fon of -rhite-bofomed Clatho ? Turn not thine 
M eyes from Fingal , daughter of Iniflore ! I shall 
M not quench thy early beam. -No cloud of mine 
»» shall rife , my fon , upon thy foul of fire »• 
Stniggling between concern for the fame , and fear 
for the fafety of his fon , he witdraws from the 
fight of the engagement ; and difpatches Oifian in 
hafte to the field, with this affe^onate and de- 
licate injun^on. u Father of Ofcar ! » addrefiing 
him by a title which on this occafion has the 
lughefi propriety. «c Father of Ofcar! lift the 
»> fpear *, defend the young in arms. But conceal 
*» thy fteps from Ftllan*s eyes : He muft not know 
M that I doubt his fteel >*• -OHian arrived too 
late. -But unwilling to defcribe Fillan vanquished, 
the poet fupprefies all the circumfiances of the 
combat with Cathmor ; and only shews us die 
dying hero. We fee him animated to the end 
with the fame martial and ardent fpirit \ breathings 
hislail in bitter regret for being fo early cutoff 
from the field of glory, u Ofiian, lay me in that 
9> hollow rock. Raife no fione above me ; leaft 
M one should ask about my fame. I am fallen in 
n the firfi of my fields i. faUen vithout re&owoa 
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n Let thy voice alone , fend joy to my flying foul. 
f» Why should the Bard know vhere dwells the 
»• early-fiillen FiUan >♦ ? - He who after tracing 
the circumftances of this ftory, shall deny that our 
Bard is pofTefTed of high fentiment and high art^ 
muil be {^rangely prejudiced indeed. Let him 
read the ftory of Pallas in Virgil , which is of a £t« 
milar kind; and after all the praife he may jufUy 
beftow on the elegant and finished defcription of 
that amiable author , let him fay , which of the two 
poets unfold moft of the human foul. - 1 wavd 
in£fling on any more of the particulars inTemora:; 
as my aim is rather to lead the reader into the 
genius and fpirit of Oifian*s poetry » than to dweU 
on all his beauties. 

The judgment and art difcovered in conducting 
works of fuch length as Filial and Temora » dif^* 
dnguish them from the other poems in this col- 
le^on. The fmaller pieces, however, contain par* 
tioilar beauties no leis eminent. They are hiftori- 
cal poems , generally of the elegiac kind -, and 
plainly difcover themfelves to be the work of the 
fame author. One confiflent face of manners is 
every where prefented to us ; one fpirit of poetry 
reigns*,the mafterly hand of Oflian appears through* 
out*, the fame rapid and animated ftyle^ the fame 
ibrong colouring of imagination, and the iame 
glowing fen£bility of heart. Beiides the unity 
,which bclpogs to the ccxnpofltioa of one man. 
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there is moreover a certain uxuty of fubf^^ ^ 
yery happily conne£b all thefe poems. 'Vheyl/ 
the poetical hiftory of the age of Fingal. TficJ 
race of heroes , whom we had met vith iaS ^^^ 
greater poems, CuchulUn, Ofcar* Coanal ^^ 
Gaul return again upon the ftage *, and Fingal ^^^^ 
felf is always the principal figure , prefented ^^ 
every occafion , with equal magnificence , nay 
rifing upon us to the lad. The circumftances of 
Ofiian*s old age and bliadnefs , his furviving all 
his friends , and his relating their great exploits to 
Malvina , the fpoufe or miftreTs of his beloved 
foa Ofcar , furnish the fineft poetical iituations 
that fancy could devife for that tender pathetic 
T^hich reigns in Oflian*s poetry. 

On each of thefe poems , there might be room 
"for Separate obfervations, with regard to the con- 
du^ and difpofition of the incidents , as well as to 
the beauty of the defcriptions and fentiments. Car- 
thon is a regular and higly finished piece. The 
main ftory is very properly introduced hy Clef- 
fammor*s relation of the adventure of his youth; 
end this introdu£Hon is finely heightened by Fin- 
gal's fong of mourning over Moina; in which Of- 
fian , ever fond of doing honour to his father , has 
contrived to diftinguish him , for being an eminent 
poet , as well as warrior. FingaPs fong upon this 
occafion, when «* his thoufand Bards leaned for- 
>♦ wards from their feats , to hear the voice of 
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fi the Kkig>s is inferior to no paiTage in the -whole 
book ; and -with great judgment put in his mouth , 
as the ferioufnefs , no lefs than the (bblimity of 
the drain , is peculiarly fuited to the Hero*s cha- 
racter. In Darthula , are aiTembled almofl all the 
tender images that can touch the heart of man i 
friendship , love , the aflfeCbions of parents , fons^ 
and brothers , the diftrefs of the aged , and the 
trtiavailing bravery of the young. The beautiful 
addrefs to the moon , "with which the poem opens, 
and the tranfition from thence to the fubjeft, 
JneA happily prepare the mind for that train of 
aflfefting events that is to follow. The ftory is 
regular , dramatic , interefting to the laft. He who 
can read it without emotion may congratulate 
himfelf , if he pleafes, upon being completely ar- 
med againft fympathetic forrow. As Fingal had 
tto occafion of appearing in the aftion of this 
poem , Oflian makes a very artful tranfition from 
liis narration , to what was parting in the halls 
ofSelma. The found heard there on the firings 
of his harp , the concern which Fingal shows 
tJn hearing it , and the invocation of the ghofts 
of ^Keii^ fathers V to receive the Heroes falling 
in aMIftant land, are introduced wilh great beauty 
of imagination tbincreafe the folemnity , and to 
diVerfify the fcenery of the poem. 

€arric-thura is full of the moft fublime dignity; 
and has this advantage of being more chcarful in' 
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the fub)e£i, and more Happy in the catafirophft 
than moft of the other poems : Though tempered 
at the fame time "with epifodes in that ftrain of 
tender melancholy , which feems to have been 
the great delight of OiHan and the Bards of his 
age. Lathmon is peculiarly diftinguished , by high 
generoiity of fentin^ent. This is carried fo far , 
particularly in the refufal of Gaul, on one fide, to 
take the advantage of a fleeing foe 3 and of La- 
thmon , on the other , to overpower by numbers 
the two young warriors « as to recall into one*s 
mind the manners of Chivalry *, fome reflemblance 
to which may perhaps be fuggefted by other inci* 
dents in this collection of Poems. Chivalry, how- 
ever , took rife in an age and country too remote 
from thofe of Oilian , to admit the fufpicion that 
•the one could have borrowed any thing from 
the other. So far as Chivalry had any real exif** 
tence , the fame military enthufiafm » which gave 
birth to it in the feudal times , might , in the days 
of Odian , that is , in the infancy of a rifing fbte, 
through the operation of the fame caufe , very 
jaaturally produce e£fe^of the fame kind on the 
minds and manners of men. So £ax as Chivahy 
was an ideal fyflem exifting only in romance « it 
^will not be thought furpriiing , when we reflet 
on the account before given of the Celtic Bards, 
that this imaginary refinement of heroic manners 
should be found among them , as much > at leafti^ 
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^s among the Tnhaiorcs or ^rolling Provencal 
Bards* in the loth or nth century*, Trhofe 
fongs» it is ikid, firft gaVe rife to thofe romantic 
ideas of heroifm , which for fo long a time en* 
dianted Europe ^ Offian's heroes have all the 
gallantry and generoiity of thofe fabulous knights 
without their extravagance ; and his love fce- 
nes have native tendern^ , without any mix- 
ture of thofe forced and unnatural conceits 
which aboimd in the old romances. The adventu- 
res related by our poet which refemble the mofl 
^ofe of romances , concern women who follow 
their lovers to war difguifed in the armour of 
men-, and thefe are fo managed as to produce, 
in the difcovery , feveral of the moil interefling 
£tuations ; one beautiful inilance of which may 
be feen in Carric-thura and another in Calthon 
and Colmal, 

Oithona prefents a iituation of a different na- 
ture. In the abfence of her lover Gaul , she had 
been carried off and ravished by Dunrommath. 
Gaul difcovers the place where she is kept con- 
cealed , and comes to revenge her. The meeting 
of the two lovers « the fentiments and the beha- 
viour of Oithona on that occafion , are defcribed 
with fuch tender and exquifite propriety , as dbes 
the greateft honour both to the art ^ and to the 
4elicacy of our author rand would have been ad;* 

f, Vid. HueoBS d« pastue fdnilarum RomancnfBiMw 
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inired in any poet of the moft refmed age. "^^ 
condudl of Croma mufl ftrike every reader ^sreJ 
narkably judkions and beauti^. We are toJnf 
prepared for the death of Malvlni , whkh is re- ^ 
lated in the Axcceeding poem. She is therefore 
introduced in perfon *, « she has heard a voice 
M in a dream; she feels the fluttering of her 
y* foul » ', and in a moft moving lamentation ad- / 
drefled to her beloved Olcar *, she fings her ova \ 
death Cong. Nothing could be calculated with 
more art to footh and comfort her , than the 
ftory which Offian Velates. In the young ani 
hrave Fovargormo, another Ofi:av is introduced ; 
his praifes are fung *, and the happinefs is fet be- 
fore her of thofe irho die in their youth , i* irhefl 
M their renown is around them *, before the fee* 
M ble behold them in the hall , and (mile at ^eit 
» trembling hands m. 

But no where does Oifian's genius appear to 
greater advantage , than in Berrathon , which is 
reckoned the conclu(ion of his fongs , v. The laft 
» found of the Voice of Cona ♦♦. 

QuaUs olor noto pofiturus Iktore vitara , 
Ingemit, et maeiHs mulcens concentibus auras 
Prajfago qucritur \ciuenti* fuocra cantu. 

The whole train of ideas is admirably fuked to 
the fub jed. Every thii^; is full of that inviiible 
^rorld , into which the aged Bard believes him^ 
felf now ready to enter. The airy hall of Fingal 
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t^efents itfelf to his view ; « he fees the cloud 

^ that shall receive his ghofl *, he beholds the 

m mift that shall form his robe when he appears 

*M on hU hiH >* \ and all ^e natural objefh arountl 

ium feem to carry the prefages of death. « The 

*♦ thiitie shakes its beard to the wind. The flower 

** hangs its heavy head»it feens to fay , I am 

M covered with the drops of heaven •, the time 

^ of my departure is near , and the blaft thit 

*% shall fcatter ray leaves vt, Maivina's death is 

tunted to him in the moft delicate manner by 

<he fott of Alpin. His lamentation over her , 

-her apotheofis , or afcent to the habitation of 

lieroes, and the introduflion to the ftory which 

follows from the mention which OiHan fuppofes 

•the &ther of Malvina to make of him in the hall 

^f Fingal, are all in the higheftfpirit of poetry. 

t« And doft thou remember 0(Ean , O Tofcar fon 

»» of Comloch ? The battles of our youth were 

I many •, our fwords went together to the field »♦. 

- Nothing could be more proper than to end 

is fongs with recording an exploit of the father 

r that Malvina , of whom his heart was now fo 

n *, and who , from firft to laft , had been fuch 

*vourit^ objed^ throughout all his poems. 

the fcene of moft of Offians poems is laid iii 

tland , or in the coaft of Ireland oppofite to 

territories of Fingah When the fcene is in 

ttd , we perceive no change of manners froxd 
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hofe of OiEan's ntttive country. For as I^-^jao/ 
vzs undoubtedly peopled with Celtic tribe-^^ i^^ 
^nguage , cuiloms , and religion o£ both tLsdont 
(rere the fame/ They had been feparated firon 
)ne another by migration , only a few genera- 
ions, as it should feem > before our poets age*, 
ind they ftUl maintained a dofe and frequent 
ntercourfe. But when the poet relates the expe- 
litions of any of his heroes to the Scandinavian 
:oaft , or to the iflands of Orkney , which were 
hen part of the Scandinavian territory , as he 
ioes in Carric-thura , Sulmalla of Lumon , and 
I^thloda > the cafe is quitte altered. Thofecoun- 
ries were inhabited by nations of the Teutonic 
lefcent, who in their manners and religious rites 
liffered widely &om the Celtae ; and it is curious 
ind remarkable, to find this difference clearly 
)ointedout in'the poems ofOflian. His defcrip* 
ions bear the native marks of one who was \ 
jrefent in the expeditions which he relates , and j 
^ho defcribes what he had feen with his own i 
jyes. No fooner are we carried toLochlin, or 
he iilands of Iniflore » than we perceive that 
R^e are in a foreign region. New objefks begin \ 

o appear. "We meet every where with the ilones 
md circles of Loda ,'that is , Odin , the great 
Scandinavian deity. "We meet with the divina* 
ion and inchantments , for which it is Well I ^^ 
toowa thgfe northern nations were early fa^^ 
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inous. w There , mixed "with the murmur of wa- 
n ters, rofe the voice of aged mea, who called 
99 the forms of night to aid them in their war >« % 
whilft the Caledcmian chiefs who afHfted them, 
are defcribed as (landing at a diilance , heedle(s 
of their rites. That ferocity of manners which 
diftinguished thofe nations , alfo becomes conf*- 
ptcuous. In the combats of their chiefs there 
is a peculiar favagenefs; even their women are 
bloody and fierce. The fpirit , and the very 
ideas of Regner Lodbrog, that northern Scalder 
whom 1 formerly quoted, occur to us again. 
«( The hawks >», Offian makes one of the Scan- 
dinavian chiefs fay, «< rush from alt their winds; 
!• they are wont to trace my courfe. - We rc- 
fi joiced three days above the dead , and called 
9i the hawks of heaven. They came from all 
>t their winds, tofeailon the foes of AnnirH, 
' Diihnffing now the feparate coniideration of 
any of our author's works , I proceed to make 
fome obfervations on his manner of writing , 
under the general heads of Defcription , Imagery , 
gnd Sentiment. 

' A poet of original genius is always diftingui- 
sKed by his talent for defcription *^ A fecond 
rate writer discerns nothing new or peculiar in 

' * $ee the rules of poetical defcription excellently illuifarated 
. by lord Kaims ,ln his Elements o^Criticifm , yoI. iii. chap. ai« 
Of nvradon and defeription. 
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the objed he means to46r€ribe. His oonceptionr 
of it are vague and loofe i his expre|ilk>ns feeble; 1 "^' 
and of courfe the objed ifr preietited to us in* I ^ 
diftin6Uy and as thfoy^i a cloud. But a true poet | ^ 
makes us imagine that we £ee it before our eyes: 
he catches the diftinguishing featnres ; he gives 
it the colours of life and reality ; he places it 
in fuch a light that a painter could copy after 
him. This happy talent is chiefly owing to a li- 
vely imc^ination > which firfl receives a ibong 
impreilion of the objed ; and then, by a proper 
fele£Uon of capital pi£iure£quecircumfbnces •em- 
ployed in defcribing it , tranfmits that impreffioa. 
in its full force to the imaginations of others. • 

That Oflian poffeffes this dfifcriptive power in? 
a h^h degree , we have a clear proof from tko: 
eSQ€t which his defcriptions produce upon the 
imaginations of thofe who read him with any 
degree of attention and taile. Few poets are more 
intereiUng. We contra€^ an intimate acquaiatanco: 
with his principal heroes. The characters, the 
manners , the face of the country become fem»". 
liar *, we even think we could draw the figure, 
of his ghoiU : In a word , whilft reading him , 
we are tranfported as into a new v^ioa, aad^ 
dwell among his objedb , asif they were all real, f 

It were eafy to point out feveral inftances of 
cxquifite painting in the works of our author*, 
Such , for inftance , as the fcenery with wliich> 
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Cemota opeos^ and the atthiule ki whtclv Calf* 

bar is there prefented to us v the defcriptioa 

of the young prince Cormac, in the £ame book 4 

imd ^e ruins of Baklatha in Carthon. «« I har^ 

n ieen the vails of Baklutha , but they wer^ 

M deiblate. The fire had refounded in the haUs 1 

»* and the voice of the people is heard no more^ 

M The ifaream of Clutha was renM>ved from its 

«» place by the fall of the Wc^ls. The thiftle 

9> shook tliere its lonely head. The mofs lehiftled 

}^ to the -^ind. The fox looked out from the 

;♦ windows* The rank g»afso'f the wall waved 

*> round his head. Defolace is the dwelling of 

«* Moina ; filence is in the houfe of her fathers *»• 

Nothing alfo can be more natural and lively thaa 

tbe manner in which Carthon afterwards deff 

tribes how the conflagration of his city affeded 

him , when a child : u Have I not feen the foUen 

y Balclutha > And sh^H ^ f^a^ vitb ComhaFs ion ? 

) Comhal ! who threw his fire in the midil of 

my father's hall ! I was young y and knew not 

ithe caufe why the virgins wept. The columns 

t>f finoke pleafed mine eye , when they rofe 

jbove my walls : I often looked back with 

lodneTs , when my friends fled above the.failli» 

ftt when the years of my youth came on » 

WieM th£ mo£s of my fallen walls. My figh 

^fe wish the morning; and my tears defcen- 

i wkh n^^c Shall 1 not fight , I faid to 
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» my foul, againft die children of m^ ^^ 
m Aod I will fight , OBard ! I feel the ^kr-ei^ 
m oimj foul Hi. In the fame poem, the a£cji 
bling of the chie£s round Fingal , who HadbHi 
warned of fome impending danger by the appefl _ ^ 
ranee of a prodigy , is defcribed with fo man^ 
pi6hirefquecircumfbnce$ , that one imagines him^ 
felf prefent in the aftembly. ii The king alon^ 
»> beheld the terrible fight , and he forefaw the / 
«» death of his people. He came in filence to his 
•» hall , and took his father*s fpear ; the mail 
M rattled on his breafi The heroes rofe around. 
n They looked in filence on each other , mar- 
M king the eyes of FingaL They faw the battle 
» in his fisice. - A thoufand shields are placed at 
«» once on their arms ; and they drew a thou- 
»* fand fwords* The hall of Selma brightened 
*» around. The clang of arms afcends. The grey 
9* dogs howl in their place. No word is among 
M the mighty chiefs. Each marked the eyes of 
M the King ; and half afiumed his fpear »». 

It has been objedied to Offian , that his defcrip- 
tions of military a^ons are imperfed, and much 
leis diverfified by circumfbnces than thoie of Ho- 
mer. This is in fome meafure true. The amaz- 
ing fertility of Homer's invention \& no where 
fo much difplayed, as in the incidents . of his 
l>att]es , and in the little hiflory pieces he gives 
of the perfons flain. Nor indeed , with regard 

to 
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^ to the talent of defcription , can too much be 

J* faid in praife of Homer. Every thing is alive in 

t: his writings. The colours with which he paints 

k are thofe of nature. But OiIian*s genius was of a 

fi different kind from Homer*s. It led him to hurry 

I towards grand objefts rather than to amufe him- 

I felf with particulars of lefs importance. He could 

[ dwell on the death of a favorite hero ; but that 

\ of a private manfeldom flopped his rapid courfe* 

r Homer's genius was more comprehenfive^thaa 

Oflian*s. It included a wider circle of objedfcs •, and/ 

could work up any incident into defcription** 

OfHan's was more limited •, but the regi<^ii« 

within which it chiefly exerted itfclf was thd> 

higheft of all, the region of die pathetic ai^df 

fublime. [^ /* 

..a; 
We muft not imagine, however, thatO^ad- 

battles conM only of general indiftind^defcriptibnAc 
Sudi beautiful incidents are fometimes^introdki-c 
ced , and the circumflances of the perfons (lahi fo 
much diverfified , as show that he could hav» 
embellished his military fcenes with an abundant 
variety of particulars , if his genius had led htm 
to dwell upon them. One manw is ilretched ih 
w the dufl of his native land-, he fell: , where of- . 
» ten he had fpread the feafl , and often raifed the 
>» voice of the harp>t. The maid of Iniilore is intro- 
duced , in a moving apoffarophe , as weeping for an- 
other -, and a third 1 ^^s, rolled in the dufl^ he 
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•> lifted his faint eyes to the king >» , is remember- 
ed and mourned by Fingalas the friend of Agan- 
decca« The blood pouring from the wound of 
one who is ilain by night , is heard «« hifHng on 
9^ the half extinguished oak n , which had been 
kindled for giving light. Another « climbing a 
tree to efcape from his foe » is pierced by his 
l^ear from behind -, «« shrieking , panting he fell, 
n whilfl mofs and withered branches purfue his 
ft fall , and ftrew the blue arms of Gaul »». Ne- 
ver was a finer pidure drawn of the ardour o£ 
two youthful warriors than the following: u I 
triiaw Gaul in his armoiu*, and my foul was mixed 
9C wi^ his : For the fire of the battle was in his 
^?aoycs *, heJooked to the foe with joy. We fpoke 
H the words of friendship in fecret ; and the light- 
>*'nl6igvX)f our fwordi poured together. We 
nilriew:theni behind the wood^ and tried the 
9f flrength of our arms on the empty air », 

Ofiian is alvays concife in his defcriptions , 
which adds much to their beauty and force. For 
it is a great mifiake to imagine , that a crowd of 
particulars , Or a very full and extended ftyle , is of 
advantage to defcription. On the contrary » fuch 
a dif&fe manner for the mofi part weakens it. 
Any one redundant circumftance is a nuifance. It 
encumbers and loads the fancy , and renders the 
main image indiftin£^. «c Obftat ?*, as Quintilian 
fays with regacdtoilyle ,,«« quicquid non adjuvat »• 
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To be concife in defcription , is one thing ; and to 
be general , is another. No defcription that refts 
in generals can poiUbly be good ^ it can convey 
no lively idea ; for it is of particulars only that 
we have a diflind^ conception. But at the £ame 
time , no ilrong imagination dwells long upon 
any one particular *, or heaps together a mafs of 
trivial ones. By the happy choice of fome one » 
or of a few that are the mod flriking , it prefents 
the image more compleat , shows us more at one 
glance ^ than a feeble imagination is able to do , by, 
turning its obje^i round and round into a variety 
of lights. Tacitus is of all profe writers the moft 
concife. He has even a degree of abruptenefs 
refembling our author: Yet no writer is more 
^nunent for, lively defcription. "When Fingal , 
after having conquered the haughty Swaran, 
propofes to difmifs him with honour : «<^Raife to- 
>» morrow thy white fails to the wind , thou 
>♦ brother of Agandecca »! he conveys, by 
thus addrefUng his enemy, a Wronger imprei^ 
fion of the emotions then pafiing within his mind , 
than if whole paragraphs had been fpent in def- 
cribing the conflid between refentment againil 
Swaran and the tender remembrance of his an- 
cient love. No amplification is needed to give us 
the moft full idea of a hardy veteran , after the 
few following words : ♦« His shield is marked with 
>i, the ilrokes of battle *, his red eye defpifes dan* 
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» gcr »♦. When Ofcar, left alone, vas furr'ou/i-^ 
ded by foes , •« he ftood »» , it is faid , ♦« growing 
>» in his place , like the flood of the narrow va- 
» le »» •, a happy reprefentation of one , who, 
by daring intrepidity in the midft of danger, 
feems to increafe in his appearance , and becomes 
more formidable every moment , like the fudden 
rifing of the torrent hemmed in by the valley. 
And a whole crowd of ideas , concerning the cir- 
cumdances of domed ic forrow occafioned by a 
young warrior's firfl going forth to battle » is pou- 
red upon the mind by thefe words *, u Calmar lea- 
>» ned on his father's fpear *, that fpear which he 
M brought from Lara's hall , when the foul of his 
» mother was fad >♦. 

' The concifeneik of Ofllan's defcriptions is the 
mote proper on account of his fubje^. Defcrip- 
tions of gay and fmiling fcenes may, without 
any difadvantage , be amplified and prolonged* 
Force is not the predominant quality expe£led in 
thefe. The defcription may be weakened by be- 
ing diffufe, yet notwithftanding , maybe beauti- 
ful ftill. Whereas , with refpe^ to grand, folemn 
and pathetic fubjedb , which are Offian's chief 
field , the cafe is viery different. In thefe energy 
i^ above all things required. The imagination 
ihufl be feized at once, or not at all *, and is far 
more deeply impreiTed by one flrong and ardent 
image , than by the anxious minuteneis of labour, 
redilluflration* r 
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But Oflian^s genius , though chiefly turned to.- 
wards the fublime and pathetic , vas not confined 
to it : In fubjefts alfo of grace an. delicacy , he 

. difcovers the hand of a mailer. Take for an. ex- 
ample the following elegant defcription of Agan- 
•decca,.whereinthe tendernefs of Tibullus feems 
united with the majefty of Virgil. ♦* The Daugh- 
>♦ ter of the fnow overheard , and left the hall of 
f> her fecret figh. She came in all her beauty ; 
>» like the moon from the cloud of the Eaft. Lovc- 
>♦ linefs was around her as light. Her fteps were 

_»> like the mufic of fongs. She faw the youth 

. pi and loved him. He was the ftolen figh of hjr 
w foul. Her. blue eyes rolled on him in fecret t 

: M And she bled the chief of Morven »*. Sever^ 
other inftances might )}e produced of the feelings 
of love and friendship painted by our author witb 

.a moil natural and happy delicacy. 

The^mplicity of Oflian's manner adds great 
beauty to his defcriptions, and indeed to his whole 

. Poetry. "We meet with no aff edled ornaments ; no 
forced refinement-, no marks either in ilyle qr 

■ thought of a iludied endeavour to. shine and fpar* 
kle. Oifian appears every where to be promp- 
ted by his feelings *, and to fpeak from the abu|i« 
dance of his heart. I remember no more than one 

. inilance of what can be called quaint thought in 

^ this whole colledlion of his works. It is in the 
firft book of Fingal^ where p frpm the tonjbs of 

' E 3 ■ 
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tvo lovers, two lonely yews are mention ^^^ 
have fprung, «< whofe branches wished t^ me^ 
91 on high w. This fympathy of the trees widi 
the lovers , may be reckoned to border on an 
Italian conceit*, and it is fomewhat curious to 
find this fingle inihuice of that fort of wit in our 
Celtic poetry. 

The « joy of grief »> , is one Offian's remark* 
able exprefHons , feveral times repeated. If any 
one shall think that it needs to be iuftified by a 
precedent ^ he may find it twice ufed by Homer; 
in the Iliad , when Achilles is vifited by the ghoft 
of Patroclus •, and in the Odyffey , when Ulyffes 
meets his mother in the shades. On both thefe oc- 
cafions, the heroes, melted with tendernefs, lament 

* their not having it in their power to throw their 
arms round the ghoft , ♦« that we might >♦, fay they, 
>i in a mutual embrace, enjoy the delight of griefs. 

But in truth the expreffionftands in need of no 
defence from authority; for it is a natural aiid 

* juft expreffion ; and conveys a clear idea of that 
'gratification , which a virtuous heart often feels in 

the indulgence of a tender melancholy. Ofliin 
Makes a very proper difHn£^ion between this 
gratification, and the deflru£Hve eflfed of over- 
powering grief, w There is a joy in grief, when 
* OiyK, II, an, HUd 23. ^%« 
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i» peace dvells in the breads of the fad. But 
>» fortow vaftes the inoumfal , O daughter of 
>♦ Toicar , and their days are fev »>. To «« give 
» the joy of grief »♦ , generally fignifies to raife 
the flrain of foft and grave mufick*, and finely 
charafterifes the tafte of Oflian's age and country. 
In thofe days , vhen the fongs of Bards were 
the great delight of heroes , the tragic mufe was 
held in chief honour *, gallant a£lions , and vir- 
tuous fu£Ferings , were the chofen theme •, prefe- 
rably to that light and trifling ftrain of poetry 
and mufic, which promotes light and itrifling 
manners, and ferves to emafculate the mind. 
>» Strike the harp in my hall >» , faid the great 
Fingal , in the midft of youth and vi£kory> « Strike 
» the harp in my hall , and let Fingal hear th&fong. 
>» Pleafant is the joy of grief! It is like the shower , 
H of fpring , when it foftens the branch of the 
>» oak*, and the young leaf lifts its green head. 
>» Sing on, O Bards! To-morrow we lift the 
>» fail »» . 

Perfonal epithets have been much ufed by all 
the poets of the moft ancient ages *, and when wett 
chofen , not general and unmeaning , they contri« 
bute not a little to render the ftyle defcriptive and 
animated. Befides epithets founded on bodily diC^ 
tindions , akin to many of Homer's , we find in Of- 
fian feveral which are remarkably beautiful and 
poetical. Such as, Ofcar of the future fights, Fio-. 
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gal of the mildeft look , Carril of other times » the 
.mildly blushing Evirallin *, Bragela , the lonely 
iun-beam of Dunfcaich *, a Culdee , the Ton of the 
iccret cell. 

• But of all the ornaments employed in defcrip- 
^ve poetry , comparifons or fimiles are the moft 
fplendid. Thefe chiefly form what is called the 
imagery of a poem : And as they abound To much 
in theworksof Oflian, and are commonly among 
the favourite pafTages of all poets , it may be ex- 
-pe^ed that I should be fomevhat particular in my 
;refflarks upon them. 

. A poetical iimile always fuppofes two ob)e£ls 

lurought together , between which there is Tome 

afear' relation or connection in the fancy. What 

Jthat j*elation ought to be , cannot be precifely de- 

*£ned. For various , almoft numberlefs , are the 

sluilogies formed among objeds , by a fprightly 

imagination. The relation of adhial fimilitude , 

rot likenefs of appearance , is far from being the 

only foundation of poetical comparifon. Some- 

?timesarefemblance in the effedl produced by two 

^Objefb , is made the connedHng principle : Some- 

-timesa refTemblance in one diftinguishing property 

or circumAance. Very often two objefts are 

i -brought together in a fimile , though they refemble 

' one another , ftri£Uy fpejaking , in nothing , only 

I becaufe they raife in the mind a train of iimilar, 

' -god jrh^x may be called , coaQQrdant id^as ^ fo th^t 
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• the remembrance of the on e, when recalled >fer* 
' ves to quicken and heighten the impreffion made 

• by the other. Thus , to give an inftance from our 
poet , the pleafurc with which an old man looks 

. back on the exploits of his youth , has certainly 
no diredb refemblance to the beauty of a fine 
evening ; farther than that both agree in produ- 
cing a certain calm , placid joy. Yet Offian has 
founded upon this , one of the> moft beauti&il 
comparifons that is to be met with in, any poet* 
•» Wilt thou not liften> fon of the rock, to thefong 
» ofOffian? My foul is full o£ other. times-, the 
>» joy of my youth returns. Thus , the fun appears 
» in the weft , after the fteps of his brightness 
»> have moved behind a ftofm. The green hi|ls 
>» lift their dewy heads. The blueftreams rejoice 
n in the vale. The aged hero comes forth on his 
M ftaff; and his grey hair glitters in the beam m. 
Never was there a finer group of ob)e£br It raifes- a 
ftrong conception of the old man-s joy and elation 
of heart, by difplaying a fcene, which produ- 
ces in every fpedlator a correfponding train of 
pleafing emotions *, the declining fun looking 
forth in his brighmefs after a ftorm •, the chearf^ 
face of all nature -, and the ftill life finely animated 
by the circumftance of the aged hero, with his ftafF 
and his grey lodes ; a curciunftance both extreme^ 

1 pl^urefque in itfelf , and peculiarly fuiced to the 
main ob^e^ of thjs comparifon* Such . analogies 

E5 
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and aiTociations of ideas as thefe , are hig\xljrp0 
fing to the foncy. They give opportunitj?- /^r/ 
troducing many a fine poetical pi£hire. Thejr^ 
vcrfify the fcene ; they aggrandize the fubje£^^ , 
they keep the imagination aw^ake and fprightl;^^ 
For as the judgment is principally exercifed i^ 
diftinguishing objeds, and remarking the diff^_ 
rences among thofeTf^hich feem like ; fo the higheif 
amufement pf the imagination is to trace likenefiies 
and agreements among thofe which Teem different. 
The principal rules which refped poetical com- 
{Kurifons are , that they be introduced on proper 
occaiions , when the mind is difpofed to iielish 
them ', and not in the midft of fome fevere and 
agitating pailion , which cannot admit this play 
of fancy ; that they be founded on a refemblance 
neither too near and obvious , fo as to give little 
amufement to the imagination in tracing it , nor 
■ too faint and remote , fo as to be apprehended 
with difficulty •, that they ferve either to iUuf- 
trate the principal objefl , and tq render the con* 
ception of it more clear and diftind *, or at leaft , 
to heighten and embellish it , by a fuitable aflb- 
ciation of images *, 

Every country has a fcenery peculiar to itfelf ; 

and the imagery of a f;ood poet will exhibit it. 

For as he copies after nature , his alluiions will 

of courfe b^ taken from thofe objeds which he 

■'^ S^ figments of CriddTm, ch, 13. Vol. j. 
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fees around him , and irhich have often ftriK^ 
his fancy. For this reafon, in order to judg^ 
of the propriety of poetical imagery, "we ought 
to be , in fome meafure , acquainted with tlse 
natural hiftory of the country where the fceae 
of the poem is laid. The introdu^on of foreign 
images betrays a poet, copying not from natur09 
but from other writers. Hence Co ifiany Lions , 
and Tygers , and Eagles and Serpents , which 
we meet with in the fimiles of modem poets ^ 
as if thefe animals had acquired fome right to 
a place in poetical comparifons for ever, becaufe 
employed by ancient authors. They en^ployed 
them with propriety , as obje£b generally known 
in their country*, but they are abfurdly u£ed 
for illufiration by us , who know them only it 
fecond hand , or by defcription. To mofl rea- 
ders of modern poetry , it were more to tte 
purpofe to defcribe Lions or Tygers by iimiles 
taken from men , than to compare men to Lions* 
Qi&an is very corred^ in this particular. His ima** 
gery is , without exception , copied from that 
lace of nature , which he faw before his eyes;; 
and by confequence may be expefied to be lively. 
We meet with no Grecian or Italian fcenery^ 
But with the mifts , and clouds , and ftprms of 
a northern mountainous region. 

No poet abounds mor« in fimiles than OHisnL 
There are in tlHS coUe^oa as many ^ at leaft^ 
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iis in the whole Iliad and Odyffey of Hdmen I 
wn indeed inclined to think , that the works of 
both poets are too much crowded with them. 
Similes are fparkling ornaments ; and like all 
things that fparkle , are apt to dazzle and tire 
us by their luftre. But if Offian's fimiles be too 
frequent , they have this advantage of being 
, commonly shorther than Homer^s ; they inter- 
rupt his narration lefs ; he jufl glances aiide to 
ibme refembling objedb, and inftantly returns 
« «0 his former track. Homefs Smiles include a 
wider range of obje£b. But in return, Oi&an*s 
• are, without exception , taken from ab)e£b of 
dignity , which cannot be faid for all thofe which 
i^Homer employs^ The Sun , the Moon , and the 
Stars , Clouds and Meteors , Lightning and Thun^ 
•^t , Seas and Whales , Rivers , Torrents , Winds, 
Ice ^ Rain , Snow , Dews » Mifl , Fire and Smoke , 
Trees and Forefb , Heath and Grafs and Flowers, 
.itocks and Mountains » Mufic and Songs , Light 
•and Darkneis , Spirits and Ghods •, thefe form 
the circle , witliin which 0(]aan*s comparifons 
generally run. Some, not many, ace taken from . 
.Bids and Beads ; as Eagles , Sea Fowl , the Horfe , 
Ihe Deer , and the Mountain Bee ; and a very 
^w frcsm fuch, iterations of art as. were thea 
known. Homer has diverlified his imagery 
Jby many more alluTions to the animal world ; 
^0^ Lions A BijLll$ * Goats ,t H€rd& o£ Cattle i^ Sei^ 
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pents , Infedb } and to the various occupations 
of rural and pafloral life. Oflkn's defe£b in this 
article » is plainly owing to the defert , unculti- 
vated flate of his country , which fuggefted to 
him few images beyond " natural inanimate ob« 
}e£b , in their rudeft form. The birds and ani- 
sials of the country were probably not nume- 
rous *, and his acquaintance with them was {lender, 
as they were little fubjed^ed to the ufes of man. - 
. The great objefkion made to Ofiian's imagery, 
.is its uniformity > and the too frequent repetition 
of the fame comparifons. In a work fo thick fown 
with fimiles, one could not but exped to find 
images of the fame kind fometimes fuggeded to 
the poet by refembling obje^b j efpecially to a 
poet like OiGan , who wrote from the immediate 
impulfe of poetical enthuiiafm, and without much 
preparation of dudy or labour. Fertile as Ho- 
mer's imagination is acknowledged to be , who ' 
does not kno^ often his Lions and Bulls and 
Flocks of Sheep , recur with little or no varia- 
tion ; nay , fometimes in the very fame words^? 
The objection made to Offian is , however , foun- 
ded, in a great meafure, upon a miflake. It has 
been -fuppofed by inattentive readers , tjiat whe- 
rever the Moon, the Cloud, or the Thunder., 
returns in a iimile , it is the fame iimile , an4 
the fame Moon , or Cloud , or Thunder., which 
they had met with a few pages before. 'Wjift^ 
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rcas very often the fimiles are widely difFercnt 
The obje^ , vhence they are taken , is indeed 
in Aibibnce the fame *, but the image is ne^; 
for the appearance of the objed^ is chsnged , it is 
prefented to the fancy in another attitude *, aod 
cloathed with hew circumftances , to make it 
fuit the different illuflration for which it is cm- 
ployed. In this, lies OfSan*s great art; in fo happily 
varying the form of the few natural appearan- 
ces with which he was acquainted , as to make 
them correfpond to a great many different ob- 
je£b. 

Let us take for one inAance the Moon , which 
is very frequently introduced into his compari- 
fons; as in northern climates, where the nights 
are Ibng , the Moon is a greater ob)e€k of atten- 
tion , than in tlie climate of Homer ; and let us 
view how much our poet has diverfified its ap- 
pearance. The shield of a warrior is like Mthe 
>» darkened moon when it moves a dim circle 
»♦ through the heavens »♦. The face of a ghoft, 
wan and pale , is like t« the beam of the fetting 
9* moon n. And a different appearance of a 
ghoil , thin and indiflind , is like «< the new moon 
w feen through the gathered miff, when the sky 
»♦ pours down its flaky fnow , and the world is 
»♦ iilent and dark »» •, or in a different form ftill , 
it is like *• the watry beam of the moon, when 
t» it rushes from between two clouds^ and tlie 
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fi midnight shower is on the field >*. A very 
6ppoiite life is made x>f the moon in the dtfcrip- 
tion of Agandecca : «< She came in all her keau- 
w ty, like the moon from the cloud of the Eail*». 
Hope , fucceeded by difappointment , is «< joy 
9i rifing oh her face , and forrow returning again » 
M like a thin cloud on the moon>». But vh^n 
STiraran , after his defeat , is cheared by Fingars 
generofity , ♦« His face brightened like the full 
>♦ moon of heaven , vhen the clouds vanish 
>» away , and leave her calm and broad in the 
M midft of the sky >♦. Venvela is *« bright as 
♦♦ the moon, wheii it trembles o*cr the weftem. 
M wave >♦ ; but the foul of guilty Uthal is 
u dark as the troubled face of the moon , when 
M it foretels the Aorm >*. And by a very fan* 
ciful and uncommon alluiion , it is (aid of Cor- 
inac > who was to die in his early years , u Nor 
n long shah thou lift the fpear , mildly shining 
» beam of youth! Death ftands dim behind thee» 
» like the darkened half of the moon behind its 
«» growing light >♦. 

Another inftance of the fame nature may be 
taken from mift , which , as being a very fami- 
Kar appearance in the country of OiSan , he ap- 
plies to a variety of purpofes , and purfues 
through a great many forms. Sometimes , which 
one would hardly expe£^ , he employs it to 
heighten the appearance of a beautiful ob}e^ 
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The hair of Moma is •< like the zn/if o£ c: 
M when it curls on the rock , ancT shines . 
M beam of the weft >».-*« The fong comes -^ 
H mufick to melt and pleafe the ear. It is li>^ 
M mift, that riiing from a lake pours on the ^airi 
H le. The green flowers are filled with dev. T1 
»» fun returns in its ftrength , and the mift is g 
n ne * H.-But, for the moft part, mift is employed 
a iimilitudeof fome difagreeable or terrible obje 
«< The foul of Nathos was fad , like the fun 
M the day of mift , when his htce is watery a 
n dim n. The darknefe of old age comes lik( 
« the mift of the defert »♦. The face of a gh 
is •« pale as the mift of Cromla >t. « The glo< 
f9 of battle is rolled along , as mifl that is poui 
' M on the valley , when ftorms invade die fil< 
• n fun-shine of heaven >« . Fame fuddenly dep 
ting , is likened to <« mift that flies away be£[ 

* There is a remarkable propriety in this compari) 
It is Intended to explain the e^ed of foft and movr 

-mufick. Armin appears diftuthed at a performance of 
kind. Carmor fays to him , - Why bvrfls the fi^ 
M Armin ? Is there a caufe to mourn ? The fong co; 
N with its mufick to melt and pleafe the ear. It is like 

' M mift , &c. » that is , fuch mournful fongs hare a hai 
f ffeft to foften the heart , and to hnprove it by ret 
emotions , as the moifture of the mift reft-eshes and n 
rishes the flawers } whilft the fadnefs they occafton is o 
tranfient, and foon difpelled by the fucceeding occnpad 
atid amufemcnts of life r •< The Am rtturtu in its ftreesi 

« » attd the tniii is gone •>, 
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, j> the ruftling wind of the vale »>. A ghoft , 
flowly- vanishing, to « mift that mehs by degrees 
9» oa-the funny hill ». Cairbar, after his trea- 
cherous aflaflination of Ofcar , is compared to a 
. pedilential fog. « I love a foe like Cathmor »» , 
fays Fingal > « his foul is great *, his arm is drong ; 
M his battles are full of fame. But the little foul 
9» is like a vapour that hovers round the marshy 
9> lake. It never rlfes on the green hill , led the 
>» winds meet it there. Its dwelling is in the cave; 
9> and it fends forth the dart of death >*• This 
. is a fimile highly finished. But there is another 
^ which is flill more flriking , founded alfo on miR, , 
in the 4th book of Temora. Two fa^^ious chiefs 
, are contending ; Cathmor the king interpofes , 
rebukes and filences them. The poet intends to 
give us the highefl idea of Cathmor*s fuperiority ; 
and moil effedhially accomplishes his intention 
by the following happy image. «« They funk from 
. ») the king on either iide ; like two columns q£ 
» morning mift, when the fun rifes between 
M them , on his glittering rocks. Dark is their 
^ n rolling on either fide ; each towards its reedy 
9» pool »♦. Thefe inflances may fufficiently shew 
with what richnefis of imagination Oflian's com« 
parifons abound , and at the fame time , with 
what propriety of judgment they are employed. If 
. his field was narrow , it mufl be admitted to haye 
been as well cultivated as its extent would.i^low* 
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As it is ufual to judge of poets from a com- 
parifon of their fimiles more than of other pat 
fages , it will perhaps be agreable to the reader, 
to fee hoTT Homer and Oflian have conduM 
fome images of the fame kind. This might be 
shewn in many inftances. For as the great ob- 
Je^ of nature are common to the poets of all 
nations , and make the general flore-houfe of all 
imagery , the ground work of their comparifons 
muft of courfe be frequently the fame. 1 shall 
felcft only a few of the moft confiderable from 
both poets. M. Pope*s tranilation of Homer can 
be of no ufe to us here. The parallel is alto- 
gether unfair between profe , and the impofing 
harmony of flowing numbers. It is only by view- 
ing Homer in the fimphcity of a profe trans- 
lation , that we can form any comparifon betweai 
the two Bards. 

The shock of two encountering armies , the 
noife and the tumult of battle , afford one of the 
moft grand and awful fubje£b of defcription -, on 
which all Epic poets have exerted their ftrength. 
Let us firft hear Homer. The following defcrip- 
tion is a favourite one , for we find it twice repea- 
ted in the fame words +. « When now the conflic- 
M ting hofts joined in the field of battle . then 
♦♦ were mutually oppofed shields , and fwords , 
» and the flrength of armed men. The boffy buc- 

» fiiad ir*j4^6, aad Hitd yiii, 6o, '^ 
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•» klers vere dashed againft each other. The uni- 
M verfal tumult tofe. There vere mingled the 
n triumphailt shouts and the dying groans of the 
n vigors and the vanquished. The earth flreamed 
M with blood. As when winter torrents , rushing 
>» from the mountains , pour into a narrow valley , 
*i their violent waters. They i^Tue froma thou- 
n fand rprings , and mix in the hollowed channel* 
» The diftant shepherd hears on the mountain » 
« their roar from afar. Such wa? the terror and 
M the shout of the engaging armies ». In another 
paflage , the poet , much in the manner of Of&an , 
heaps fimile on fimile , to exprefs the vaftnefs of 
the idea , with which his imagination feems to la- 
bour. M With a mighty sbout the hofb engage. 
n Not fo loud roars the wave of ocean , when 
>» driven againft the shore by the whole force of 

■ » the boiilerous north ; not fo loud in the woods 
n of the mountain , the noife of the flame « when 
>» rifing in its fury to confume the foreft *, not fo 
M loud the wind among the lofty oaks , when the 
>» wrath of the ftorm rages ; as was the damoar 

- »« of the Greeks and Trojans , when , roaring :ter« 
»> rible, they rushed againil each other ^>». 

To thefe defcriptions and fimiles , we may opJ 

pofe the following from Oflian , and leave the 

reader to judge between them. He will find images 

of the fame kind employed *, commonly Ids ex* 

• Oitd xiy. j^j. 
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tended •, but thrown forth with a g 
•which charafterifes our poet. « A 
9i ftorms potir from two echoing 
w each other , approached the 1: 
9» dark ihreams from high rocks i 
*> and roar on the plain *, loud , r 
»» in battle , meet Lochlin and Inij 

^ n ed his ilrokes with chief, and 
)» Steel clanging , founded on fie 
M clefr on high ; blood burfts and i 

' 9i As the troubled noife of the o 

' »» the waves on high; as the laft ]p 
»» der of heaven , fuch is the nc 
n As roll a thoufand waves to th 

. M ran*s hoft came en ; as meets a 
»» waves , fo Inisfail met Swaran. 

' »> his voices around , and mixes * 
w of shields.-The field echoes froi 
»> as a hundred hammers tliat rife 
>» red fon of the furnace. — As a 
>» on Morven ; as the flreams oi i 
» as clouds fly fucceflive over 

^ » the dark ocean afTaults the si 
M fart ; fo roaring , fo vaft , fo terr 
n mixed on Lena*s echoing hea 
of thefe images, there is a remai 
to Homer^s ; but what follows is 
coniparifon that Homer ufes on th 
w groan of the people fpread q^ 



/ 
/ 
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» was like the thunder of night , vhen the cloud 
>« buries on Cona ; and a thoufand ghofls shriek at 
>> once on the hollow wind »♦. Never was an 
image of more awful fublimity employed to heigh- 
ten the terror of battle, 

' Both poets compare the appearance of an army 
approaching , to the gathering of dark clouds. 
« As when a shepherd » , fays Homer , « beholds 
»» from the rock a cloud borne along the fea by 
>* the weftern wind •, black as pitch it appears from 
rt afar , failing over the ocean , and carrying the 
yt dreadful ftofm. He shrinks at the fight , and 
n drives his flock into the cave : Such , under the 
9> Ajaces , moved on , the dark , the thickened 
>♦ phalanx to the war ¥n,- «* They came , >» fays 
Ofliaii, «< over the defert like ftorray clouds,* 
»» when the winds roll them over the heath •, their 
9» edges are tinged with lightnihg *, and the e* 
9t choing groves forefee the ftorm ». The edges 
of the cloud tinged with lightning , is a fublime 
idea *, but the shepherd and his flock , render Ho- 
mer's fimile more pidurefque. This is frequently 
the difference between the two poets. Oilian 
gives no more than the main image , flrong and full. 
Homer adds circumflances and appendages , which 
amufe the fancy by enlivening the fcenery. 

Homer compares the regular appearance of da 
army , to «< clouds that are fettled on the moun-» 

• lUad Iv. 375. 



n and icatcers tne curung gioom on evei 
Oifian*s clouds afliune a great many forn 
as we might expert from his climate , are 
fource of imagery to him. «< The -warrio 
» ired their chiefs , like the gathering oft 
» clouds, behind the red meteors of he 
An army retreating -without coming to a< 
Hkened to «< clouds , that having long tly 
M rain , retire ilowly behind the hills ] 
pi^re of Oithona , after she had deteiiii 
die > is lively and delicate. «< Her foul W9i 
H ved, and the tear was dried from her 
n looking eye. A troubled joy rofe on hei 
n like the red path of the lightning on a 
Mc cloud ». The image alfo of the gloom; 
bar , meditating , in iilence , the afiaffina 
Cfcar , until the moment came when his 
irere ripe for execution , is extremely nob 
complete in all its parts. «< Cairbar heart 
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»♦ filent king of Temora ; at length his words are 
»» heard n. 

, Homer*s comparifon of Achilles to the Dog- 
Star, is very fublime. «< Priam beheld him rush^ 
9> ing along the plain , shining in his armour , like 
>» the flar of autumn ; bright are its beams , dii^ 
»* tinguished amidil the multitude of flats in the 
yy dark hour of night. It rifes in its fplendor ; but 
»r its fplendor is fatal -, betokening to miferable 
>» men, the deftroying heat* »♦. Thefirft appea- 
rance of Fmgal, is , in like manner , compared by 
Qflian , to a ftar or meteor. ♦< Fingal , tall in his 
»«, ship , {fetched his bright lance before him. 
»^ Terrible was the gleam of his fteel ; it was like 
>». the green meteor of death, fetting in the heath 
»v of Malmor , when the traveller is alone » and 
»», the broad moon is darkened in heaven >♦. The 
hero*s appearance in Homer, is more magnificent \ 
in Onian , more terrible. 

A tree cut down , or overthrown by a florm , is 
a.fimilitude frequent among poets for defcribing 
the fall of a warrior in battle. Homer employs it 
often. But the mod beautiful , by far , of his com* 
pariibns , founded on this objed > indeed one of 
the mod beautiful in the whole Iliad , is that on 
the. death of Euphorbus. *< As the young and ver- 
y, dant olive , which a man hath reared with care 
n- in a lonely fitld , where the fprings of water 

* Illiad xxu. 26. 
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» bubble around it *, it is fair and flourishing *, 
M it is fanned by the breath of all the TV-inds, and 
» loaded with white bloiToms ; when the fudden 
n blaft of a wirlwind defcending , roots it out 
M from its bed , and (fa-etches it on the duft ¥ n. 
To this , elegant as it is , we may oppofe the fol- 
l6wing iimile of OiHan*s , relating to the death of 
the three fons of Ufnoth. « They fell , like three 
M young oaks which flood alone on the hill. The 
w traveller faw the lovely trees , and wondered 
a how they grew fo lonely. The blaft of the de- 
n fert came by night , and laid their green heads 
w low. Next day he returned ; but they were 
M withered , and the heath was bare >«. Malvi* 
nB*s allufion to the fame objefb , in her lamenta- 
tion over Ofcar , is fo exquifitely tender , that 
I cannot forbear giving it a place alfo. «< I was a 
n lovely tree in thy prefence , Ofcar ! with all 
M my branches round me. But thy death came , 
»» like a blaft from the defert , and laid my green 
>♦ head low. The fpring returned with its sho- 
9t wers*, but no leaf of mine arofe n. Several 
of Oflian's fimiles taken from trees , are remarka- 
Wy beautiful , and diveriified with well chofen 
ctrcumftances ; fuch as that upon the death of 
Ryno and Or la : ♦* They have fallen like the oak 
n of the defart *, when it lies acrofs a ffaream , and 
M withers in the wind of the mountains m ; Or 
* niad xvii. n* 

that 
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1^ which OiHan applies to himfelf •, «< I , like ■ 
n an ancient oak in Morven, moulder alone in, 
n my place ; the blaft hath lopped my branches 
»t away, and I trem))le at the wings of the north >*• 
. As Homer exalts his heroes by comparing them 
to gods , Onian makes the fame ufe of comparifons 
tiaken from fpirits and ghofts. Swaran « roared 
» in battle , like the shrill fpirit of a florm that 
»> fits dim on the clouds of Gormal,and enjoys 
» the death of the mariner >t. His people gathe- 
red around Erragon > «< like florms around tha 
»> ghoft of night , when he calls them from the 
n top of Morven , and prepares to pour them oa 
9i the land of the ftranger >».-♦* They fell before 
»> my Ton , like groves in the defert « when an 
n angry ghoft rushes through night ».and takes^ 
» their green heads in his hand m. In fuch 
images J Oflian appears in his flrength ^ for verf 
feldom have fupematural beings been painted 
with fo much fublimity , and fuch force of ima- 
ginatipn , as by this poet. Even Homer , great as 
he is , mud yeld to him in fimiles formed upoa. 
thefe. Take , for inftance , the following , which . 
i^ the moil remarkable of this kind in the Iliad, 
«i Meriones followed Idomeneus to battle , like 
91 Mars the deiboyer of men , when he rushes 
». to war. Terror , his beloved fon , ftrong and 
>» fierce , attends him ; who fills with difmay » 
>i the moft valiant hero, They (om^ from Thrace V 

1. 
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n armed againft the ^hyrians and Phlegyans; 
»t nordo they regard the prayers of either*, but 
M difpofe of fucceis at dieir will ^ ». The idea 
here , is undoubtedly noble : but obferve what a 
figure Oiliaii Tets before the aftonished imagina- 
tion , and with what fublimely terrible circumi^ 
tances he has heightened it. «< He rushed in the 
n found of his arms , like the dreadful fpirit of 
»r Loda, when he comes in the roar of a thoufand 
H ftorms , and fcatters battles from his eyes. He 
n fits on a cloud over Loct^in*$ Teas. His mighty 
w hand is on his fword. The winds lift his flaming 
»»" locks. So terrible was Cuchullin in the day of 
9> his fame >u 

H«mer*s coraparifons relate chiefly to martial 
fabje6^s> to the appearances and motions of ar- 
mies , the engagement and death of heroes , and 
the various incidents of war. In Offian , we find 
a greater variety of oAer fub)edb illuftrated by 
fimiles •, particularly , the fongs of Bards , the 
beauty of women , the different circumflances of 
old age , forrow , and private diflrefs ; which give 
otcafion to much beautiful imagery* What , for 
infiance , can be more delicate and moving , than 
the following fimile of Oithona*s , in her kmen- 
tation over the dishonour she had fuffered ? 
«• Chief of Scrumon , replied the fighing maid, 
9f why didft Aou come over the dark blue wave 

* DM viU2^. 
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i to Nuath's mournful daughter ? Why did not I 
n pads away in fecret , like the flower of the rock , 
M that lifLS its fair head unfeen , and ftrews its 
A withered leaves on the blaft h. The muiic 
of Bards , a favourite ohjeSt with OfHan , is illus* 
trated by a variety of the moft beautiful appea- 
rances that are to be found in nature. It is com- 
pared to the calm shower of fpring ; to the dews 
of the morning on the hill of roes *, to the face 
of the blue and ftill lake. Two fimiles on this 
fubjeft , I shall quote , becaufe they would do 
honour to any of the moft celebrated cla(tics. The 
one is ; «< Sit thou on the heath , O Bard ! and 
>» let us hear thy voice *, it is pleafant as the gale 
»» of the fpring that fighs on the hunter's ear , 
fi when he wakens from dreams of joy , and has 
M heard the mufic of the fpirits of the hill h« 
The other contains a short , but exquiiitely ten- 
der image , accompained with the fineft poetical 
fainting. « The mufic of tarryl was like the me* 
n mory of joys that are pad , pleafant and mourn* 
>»' ful to the foul. The ghofls of departed Bards 
»v heard it from Slimora*s fide. Soft foimds fpread 
ii along the wood*, and the filent valleys of night 
»♦ rejoice >». What a figure would fuch imagery 
and fuch fcenery have made , had they been pre- 
i^ented to lis, adorned with the fweetnefs and 
harhlony of the Virgilian niunbers ! 
I have * chofen all along to compare O^^'cl 
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with Homer , rather than Virgil, for an obvious 
reafon. There is much nearer correfpondence bet- 
ween the times and^ manners of the two former 
poets. Both wrote in an early period of focictyv 
both are originals •, both are diClinguished by 
fimplicity , fublimity , and fire. The corre^ ele- 
gance of Virgil, his artful imitation of Homer ^ 
the Roman ftatelincfs which he every where 
maintains , admit no parallel with the abrupt bold- 
nefs , and enthufiaftick warmth of the Celtic 
Bard. In one article , indeed , there is a refem-* 
^ blance. Virgil is more tender than Homer ; and 
thereby agrees more with Oflian j with this 
difference , that the feelings of the one are more 
gentle and polished , thofe of the other more 
ftrong-, the tendernefs of Virgil foftens^thatof 
Oflian diffolves and overcomes the heart. 

A refemblance may be fometimes obferved be* 
tween Of&an'^ comparifons , and thofe employed 
by the facred writers. They abound much in this 
figure , and they ufe it with the utmoft proprie- 
ty -K, The imagery of Scripture exhibits a foil and 
<;limate altogether different from thofe of Oflian ^ 
a warmer country , a more fmiling face of nature , 
the arts of agriculture and of rural life much 
farther advanced. The wine prefs , and the thresh- 
ing floor, are often prefentedto us, the Cedar 
and the Palm-tree ^ the fragrance of perfumes , the- 

* Sec Dr. Lowtk de Saora Foefi Hebrs^orum. 
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voice of tlie Turtle , and the Iseds of LilKes* The 
fimiles are, like OfIian*s> generally shart, tou- 
ching on one point cjf refennb lance , rather than 
fpread out into little epifodes. In the following 
example may be perceived what inexpreflible 
grandeur poetry receives from the intervention 
of the Deity. « The nations shall rush like the rus- 
» hings of many waters •, but God shall rebuke 
« them, and they shall fly far ofF,and shall be chafed 
»» as the chaff of the mountains before the -wind, 
H and like the down of the thiftle before the 
n whirlwind "K»». 

Befides formal comparifons , the poetry .of 
Oflian is embellished with many beautiful me* 
taphors : Such as that remarkably flue one applied 
to Deugala 5 « She was covered with the light 
»♦ of beauty J but her heatt was the houfe o£ 
»» pride >». This mode of expreflion , which 
fiippreffes the mark of coniparifon , and fubfti- 
tutes a figured defcription in room of the objeft 
defcribed , is a great enlivener of ftyle. It denotes 
that glow and rapidity of fancy , which without 
paufing to form a regular fimile, paints the obje6fc 
at one ftroke. «« Thou art to me the beam of 
n.the eaft , rifing in a land unkifown >». — ♦< In 
» peace , thou art the gale of fpring •, in war , 
» the mountain ftorm >». — ** Pleafant be thy 
n reft, O lovely beam , foon haft th6u fet on 

•Haiah xtU. 13. 
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» our hills ! The fteps of thy departure wetft 
» {lately , like the moon oa the blue tremblix^ 
»> wave. But thou haft left us in darkae£s , firft 
9» of the maids of Lutha ! - Soon hail thou fet 
n Malvina ! but thou rifefl, like the beam of 
n the eafl , among the fpirits of thy friends , 
9> where they fit in their ilormy halls , the cham- 
*> bers x>f the thunder >». This is corre^ and 
finely fupported. But in the following inftance » 
the metaphor , though very beautiful at the be<* 
ginning , becomes imperfed before it clofes , by 
being improperly mixed with the literal fenfe. 
M Trathal went forthwith the flream of his people ; 
9% but they met a rock ; Fingal flood unmoved ; 
» broken they rolled back from his iide. Nor did 
>f they roll in fafety > the fpear of the king pur« 
a» fued their flight »♦• 

The hyperbole is a figure which we might ex- 
pe6l to find often employed by Oilian ; as the un- 
difciplined imagination of early ages generally 
prompts exageration , and carries its objeds to 
excefs ^ whereas longer experience , andfiirther 
progrefs in the arts of life , chaflen mens ideas 
and expreffions. Yet Ofllan's hyperboles appear 
not to me , either fo frequent , or fo harsh , as 
might at firft have been looked for ; an advan- 
tage owing no doubt to the more cultivated ilate , 
in which , as was before shewn , poetry fubfified 
among the ancient Celtse , than among mod other 
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barbarous nations. One of the xnoft exaggerated 
defcriptions in the whole work , is what meets 
us at the beginning of Fingal , where the fcout 
makes hb report to Cuchuilin of the landing of 
the foe. But this is fo far from deferring cen- 
fure , that it merits praife , as being , on that occa- 
sion, natural and proper. The fcout arrives trem- 
bling and full of fears •, and it is well known ^ 
that no paflion difpofes men to hyperbolize more 
than terror. It both annihilates themfelves in theu: 
own apprehenfion , and magnifies every objed 
which they view through the medium of a trou- 
bled imagination. Hence all thofe indi{lin£^ ima- 
ges of formidable greatnefs , the natural marks 
of a difhirbed and confufed mind, which occur 
in Moran*s defcription of Swaran*s appearance , 
and in his relation of the conference which they 
held together ; not unlike the report , which thp 
ai&ighted Jewish fpies made to their leader of 
the land of Canaan, a The land through which 
y> we have gone to fearch it , is aland that eateth 
»« up the inhabitants thereof ^ and all the peoplp 
t» that we faw in it , are men of a great fta- 
M ture: and there faw we giants, the fons of 
>» Anak , which come of the giants •, and we were 
•> in our own fight as grafshoppers , and £b were 
f> We in their fight* >♦. 

With regard to perfonifications , I formerly ob- 

f Numbers siii, 32, 3}, 

1 >, 
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ftrved that Offian was fparing , and I accounted 
for his being fo. Allegorical perfonages he has 
none *, and their abfence is not to be regretted. 
For the intermixture of thofe shadowy beings « 
which have not the fupport even of mytholo- 
gical or legendary belief » with human adlors, 
feldom produces a good effed^. The fiction becomes 
too viiible and phantaftick ; and overthrows that 
impreflion of reality , which the probable recital 
of human anions is calculated to make upon the 
inind.Intheferious and pathetick fcenesofOflian 
cfpecially , allegorical charadlers would have 
been as much out of place , as in Tragedy •, fer- 
ving only unfeafonably to amufe the fancy whilfl 
they (lopped the current, and weakened the force 
€>f paffion. 

Withapoftrophes , oraddreffcsto perfons abfent 
or dead , which have been , in all ages , the lan- 
guage ofpaffioUi our poet abounds ; and they are 
among his higheft beauties. "Wimefs the apof- 
trophe, in the firft book of Fingal , tothematd 
of Iniftore , whofe lover had fallen in battle 5 
"and that inimitably fine one of CuchuUinto Bra- 
gela at the concliifion of thefomebook. He com- 
mands the harp to be ftruck in her praife ; and 
the mention of Bragela*s name, immediately ftig* 
getting to him a crowd of tender ideas; «« Doft 
M thou raife thy fair face from the rocks »♦ , 
he exclaims , «« to find the (ails of CuchuUin ? 
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it The fea is rolling far diftant , and its vhite 
n foam shall deceive thee for my fails i». And 
now his imagination being wrought up to con- 
ceive her as , at that moment , really in t(iis iitua- 
tion, he becomes afraid of the harm she may* 
receive from the inclemency of the night ; and 
•with an enthufiafm , happy and affeding , though 
beyond the cautious ftrain of modern poetry, 
«» Retire, »» he proceeds, u retire , for it is night, 
« my love , and the dark winds figh in thy hair. 
ry Retire to the hall of my feafts, and think of 
>» the times that are paft -, for I will not return 
» till the ftorm of war has ceafed. O Connal , 
9> fpeak of wars and arms , and fend her from 
>» my mind; for lovely with her raven hair is 
9* the white -bofomed daughter of Sorglan »». 
This breathes all the native fpirit of paflionand' 
tendernefs. 

The adreffes to the fun , to the moon , and 
to the evening ftar , muft draw the attention 
of every reader of tafte , as among the moft 
fplendid ornaments of his colle£kion. The beauties 
of each are too great , and too obvious to need 
any particular comment. In one paffage only of 
the addrefs to the moon , there appears fome ob- 
fcurity. « Whither doft thou retire from thy 
9> courfe , when the darknefs of thy countenance 
»♦ grows ? Haft thou thy hall, like Oflian ?, D Wel- 
ti left thou in the shadow of grief ^ Ha^^ ^^ - 
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>t fifters fallen from heaven ? Are they who re- 
» joiced with thee at night , no more ? Yes » 
9* they have fallen , fair light ! and thou dofl often 
»t retire to mourn >*. ^e may be at a lofs to 
comprehend * at firil view , the ground of thefe 
fpeculadons of Oflian, concerning the moon; 
but when all the circiunflances are attended to , 
they will appear to flow naturally from the pre- 
fent fltuation of his mind. A mind under the do- 
minion of any flrong pailion , tin^ures with its 
own difpofition , every obje^ which it beholds. 
The old Bard , with his heart bleeding for the 
lofs of all his friends , is meditating on the diffe* 
rent phafes of the moon. Her waning and dark* 
nefs^ prefents to his melancholy imagination » 
the image of forrow \ and prefently the idea arifes, 
and is indulged , that , like himfelf , she retires 
to mourn over the lofs of other moons , or of 
flars , whom he calls her fillers , and fancies to 
have once rejoiced with her at night , now fallen 
from heaven. Darknefs Aiggefled the idea of mour- 
ning, and mourning fuggefled nothing fo natu- 
rally to Oflian , as the death of beloved friends. 
An inflance precifely iimilar of this influence of 
paffion , may be feen in a pafTage which has al« 
ways been admired of Shakefpear*s King Lear. 
The old man on the point of diflradlion, through 
the inhumanity of his daughters , fees Edgar ap- 
pear difguifed like a beggar and a madman. 
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Lear. Didfl thou give all to thy daughters ? And art thou 
come to this ? 
Couldefl thou leave nothing ? Didft thou give them all i 
Kent. He hath no daughters , Sir. 

Lear. Death , traitor ! nothing could have fubdued nature y 
To fuch a lownefs , but his unkind daughters. 
King Lear, AA. 3. Scene 5* 

The apoftrophe to the winds , in the opening 
of Darthula , is ia the higheft fpirit of poetry, 
w But the "winds deceive thee , O Darthula : and 
» deny the woody Etha to tliy fails. Thefe are not 
» thy mountains , Nathos , nor is that the roar of 
yt thy climbing "waves. The halls of Cairbar are 
n near, and the towers of the foe lift their head. 
>♦ - Where have ye been , ye fouthern winds ; 
» when the fons of my love were deceived } 
« But ye have been fporting on plains , and pur* 
9i fuing the thiftle's beard. O that ye had been 
»» milling in the fails of Nathos , till the hills of 
»» Etha rofe ! till they rofe in their clouds , and 
»♦ faw their coming »♦. This paffage is remar- 
kable for the reiTemblance it bears to an ex* 
population with the wood nymphs , on their 
abfence at a critical time *, which , as a favou- 
rite poetical idea, Virgil has copied from Theo- 
critus, and Milton has very Happily imitated 
from both. 

Where were ye , nymphs ! when the remorfelefs deep 
Clos'd o*er the head of your lov'd Lycidas > ^ 
. For neither were j^ playing on the ftcej 
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Where your old Bards, the famous Druids, lie; 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high , 

Kor yet where Deva fpreads her wizard ftream *• 

, Having nov treated fully of Oflian's talents ♦ 
with refpe£l to defcription and imagery , it only 
remains to make fome obfervations on his fenti- 
meiits. No fentiments can be beautiful without 
being proper ; that is , fuited to the chara^er 
and iituadon of thofe who utter thenu In this 
refpe^l , Offian is as corre^ as mod writers. His 
chara^kers, as above obferved , are in general well 
fupported , which could not have been the cafe , 
had the fentiments been unnatural or out of place. 
A variety of perfonages of different ages , fexes , 
and conditions , are introduced into his poems ; 
and they fpeak and aft with a propriety of fen- 
timent and behaviour , which it is furpriiing to 
fipd in fo rude an age. Let the poem of Darthula , 
throughout ,. be taken as an example. 

But it is not enough that fentiments be natu- 
ral and proper. In order to acquire any high 
degree of poetical merit , they muft alfo be fu- 
blime and pathetick. 

The fublime is not confined to fentiment alone. 
It belongs to defcription alfo ; and whether in 
defcription or in fentiment , imports fuch ideas 

* MUton's Lyddas. — See Theocrit. Idyll. I. 
Xlft %o% dp hah* QK» A«f r«c f raKiro ; ir« iroxa, i Nv/Uf «< , &C^ 

And. Virg. Eclog. lo. 
>^u<e flemom , aut <iui ^o» C^ikoA \^^xAt< , ^udlx ^ ^c« 
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prefented to the mind ^ as raife it to an uncom- 
mon degree of elevation , and fill it with admi- 
ration and aftonishment. This is the higheft eScCt 
either of eloquence or poetry : And to produce 
this effedl , requires a genius glowing with the 
ftrongeft and warmeft conception pf fome oh]e€t 
awful , great or magnificent. That this chara£ier 
of genius belongs to Oflian , may , I think , fuffi- 
ciently appear from many of the paffages I have 
already had occafion to quote. To produce 
more inftances, were fuperfluous. If the enga- 
gement of Fingal with the fpirit of Loda , in 
Carric-thura *, if the encounters of the armies > 
in Fingal ; if the addrefs to the fun , in Carthon ; 
if the fimiles founded upon ghoils and fpirits of 
the night, all formerly mentioned, be not ad- 
mitted as examples , and illuilrious ones too * 
of the true poetical fublime , 1 confefs myfelf 
entirely ignorant of this quality in writing. 

All the circumflances , indeed , of Offian's com- 
poiition , are -favourable to the fublime , more 
perhaps than to any other fpecies of beauty. 
Accuracy and correfhiefs *, artfully conne£^ed 
narration ; exadi method and proportion of parts * 
we may look for in polished times. The gay and. 
the beautiful , will appear to more advantage in. 
the midd of fmiling fcenery and pleafurable the- 
mes. But amidfl the rudefcenes of nature, amidfl 
rocks, and torrents, and whirlwinds ^^sAVi^x'^^"^ % 
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d'wells the fublime. It is the thunder and the 
lightning of genius. It Is the offspring of nature, 
not of art. It is negligent of all the leiTer gra« 
ces , and perfe^y confident with a certain noble 
diforder. It aiTociates naturally with that grave 
and folemn fpirit , wliich didinguishes our author* 
For the fublime , is an awful and ferious emo- 
tion *, and is heightened by all the images of 
Trouble , and Terror , and Darknefs. 

Ipfe pater, media nimborum in node, corufcft 
Fiilmina molitur dextra; quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit; fugere ferxj & mortalia corda 
Per gentes , humilis ftravit pavor i ille , flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceratmia tela 
Dejidt.— ViRG. Georg. I. 

Simplicity and concifenefs , are never-failing 
charafterifticks of the ftile of a fublime writer. 
He refts on the majefty of his fentiments , not on 
the pomp of his expreflions. The main fecret 
of being fublime, is to fay great things in few, 
and in plain words : For every fuperfluous de- 
coration degrades a fublime idea. The mind rifes 
and fwells , when a lofty defcription or fenti- 
ment is prefented to it , in its native form. But 
no fooner does the poet attempt to fpread out 
this fentiment or defcription , and to deck it 
round and round with glittering ornaments , than 
the mind begins to fall from its high elevation; 
the tranfport is over ; the beautiful may remain , 
I>ut the CubUmQ is gone, H^uc^ the concife and 
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fimple ftyle of OiSan , gives great advantage to 
his fublime conceptions ; and aflifts them in feizr 
ing the imagination with full power -K. 

Sublimity as belonging to fentiment , coinci- 
des in a great meafure with magnanimity, he- 
roifm , and gcnerofity of fentiment. Whatever 
difco vers human nature in its greateft elevation; 
whatever befpeaks a high effort of foulj or 
shews a mind fuperior to pleafures , to dangers , 
and to death, forms what may be called the 
moral or fentimental fublime. For this , Oifian is 
eminently diftinguished. No poet maintains a 
higher tone of virtuous and noble fentiment, 
throughout all his works. Particularly in all the 

• The noted faying of Jidius Caefar , to the pilot in s 
fiorm i « Quid times ? Csfarem vehis >* ; is magnanimoiis and 
fnblime. Lucan , not fatisfied -with this fimple concifenefs , 
refolved to amplify and improve the thought, Obferve , how 
rrery time he t-wiAs it round, it departs farther from the 
liiblime, till, at laft, it ends in tumid declamation.. 
Sperne minas , inquit , pelagi ; ventoque furenti 
Trade finum. Italiam , fi coelo audore , recufas , 
Me, pete. Scla tibi caufa hxc eil jufla timoris 
Vedorem non noffe tuum ; quem numina nunqucm 
Defiitunnt i de quo male tunc fortuna meretur , 
Cum poft TOta vcnit ; medias perrumpe proc«llas , 
Tutela fecure mca. Coeli ifte fretique , 
Non puppis noftrae , labor eft. Hanc Cxfare prcfiam 
A fludu defendit onus. 
.—Quid tanta firage paratur , 
Ignoras? Quserit pelagi cxUque tttffluln 
Quid pTseAct fortuna mihi. — 
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fentimenw 6f Fingal » there is a grandeur and 
loftinels proper to fwell the mind -with the hig- 
heft ideas of human perfeftion. Wherever he 
appears , we behold the hero. The objefts which 
he purfues , are always truly great ; to bend 
the proud ; to proteft the injured •, to defend 
his friends ; to overcome his enemies by gene- 
rofity more than by force. A portion of the fame 
fpirit afhiates all the other heroes. Valour reigns; 
but it is a generous valour , void of cruelty , 
animated by honour , not by hatred. We behold 
no debaiing paflions among FingaPs warriors -, no 
fpirit of avarice or of infult *, but a perpetual 
contention for fame •, a defire of being diftinguif- 
hed and remembered for gallant adiions; a love 
of juflice *, and a zealous attachment to their 
friends and their country. Such is the ftrain of fen- 
timent in the works of Oflian. 

But the fublimity of moral fentiments, if they 
wanted the foftening of the tender , would be 
in hazard of giving a hard and ilifF ait to poe- 
try. It IS not enough to admire. Admiration is 
a cold feeling , in comparifon of that deep inter- 
eft , which the heart takes in tender and pathe- 
tick fcenes ; where, by a myfterious attachment 
to the objeds of compaftion , we are pleafed 
and delighted, even whilft we mourn. >^ith 
fcenes of this kind, Offian abounds*, and his 
high merit in thefe , is inconteftable. -He may 
be blamci for drawii^s t^ax^too Qit«it:s ^^^^ ^^^ 
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Tfeyes 5 but that he has the power of comman- 
ding them , I believe no man , who has the leaft 
fenfibility , will queftion. The general charafter 
of his poetry , is the heroic mixed with the 
elegiac ilrain *, admiration tempered with pity« 
Ever fond of giving , as he expreiTes it , «< the 
» joy of grief >» , it is vifible , that on all mo- 
ving fubje£b , he delights to exert his genius ; 
and accordingly, never were there finer pathe* 
tick fituations , than what his works prefent* 
His great art in managing them lies in giving 
vent to the fimple and natural emotions of the 
heart. We meet with no exaggerated declamar 
tion ; no fubtile refinements on forrow *, no fub« 
iHtution of defcription in place of paffion. Oifiaa 
felt ftrorigly himfelf , and the heart ; when , uttering 
its native language , never foils , by powerful fym-: 
pathy , to aflfed the heart. A great variety of 
examples might be produced. We need only open 
the book to find them every where. What , for 
infiance , can be more moving , than the lamen- 
tations of Oithona , after her misfortune? Gaul , 
the fon of Morni , her lover , ignorant of what she 
had fufFered , comes to her refcue. Their meeting 
is tender in the higheft degree. He propofes to 
engage her foe , in fingle combat , and gives her 
in charge what she is to do , if he himfelf shall 
fall. «< And shall the daughter of Nuath live, she 
w replied with a burfiing figh ? Shall 1 live in 
»» Tromathoa and the foa oC MottdVo^^ ^^ 
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ti heart is not of that rock *, nor ray foul care* 
»» left as that fea , which lifts its blue waves to 
f* every wind , and rolls beneath the ftorm. The \ 
>» blaft , which shall lay thee low , shall fpread , 
9* the branches of Oithona on earth. "We shall ' 
»♦ wither together , fon of car-borne Momi ! The i 
'»♦ narrow houfe is pleafant to me; and the grey j 
>♦ ftone of the dead *, for never more will I leave I 
M thy rocks , fea-furrounded Tromathon !- Chief 
w of Strumon , why cameft thou over the waves j 
f* to Nuath*s mournful daughter ? "Why did not I 
♦♦ pafs away in fecret , like the flower of the 
M rock , thas lifts its fair head unfeen , and (Ireirs 
n its withered leaves on the blaft ? Why didft 
M thou come, O Gaul ! to hear my departing 
H figh?-.0 had I dwelt at Duvranna, in the bright 
M beams of my fame ! Then had my years come 
♦♦ on with joy •, and the virgins would blefs my 
n fteps. But I fall in youth , fon of Morni , and 
w my father shall blush in his hall >♦. 

Oithona mourns like a woman •, in Cuchullin*$ 
expreflions of grief afrer his defeat , we behold 
the fentiments of a hero , generous but defpofl" 
ding. Tlie fituation is remarkably fine. Cuchul- 
lin , rouzed from his cave , by the noife of battle, 
fees Fingal vi^orious in the field. He is defcri- 
bed as kindling at the fight. «■ His hand is on the 
»♦ fword of his fathers *, his red-rolling e3res on 
♦♦ the foe. He thrice attempted to rush to battle; 
H and thrice did Co&ubI&o^ bim» % fuggefiingi 
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that Fingal W3S routing the foe ; and that he 
ought not , by the show of fuperfluous aid , to 
deprive the king of any part of the honour of 
a vidory , which was owing to him alone. Cu« 
chullin yields to this generous (entiment ; but 
we fee it ftingtng him to the heart with the fenfe 
of his own difgrace. K.Then, Carril , go , replied 
n the chief, and greet the king of Morven. 
i> When Lochlin falls. away like a ftream after 
H rain« and the noife of the battle is over, then 
M be thy voice fweet in his ear , to praife the 
n king of fwords. Give him the fword of Caith- 
n bat ; for Cuchuliin is wor^ no more to lift 
M the arms of his fathers. But « O ye ghofts of 
H the lonely Cromla ! Ye fouls of chiefs that 
j» are no more! Be ye the companions of Cuchuliin, 
w and talk to him in the cave of his forrow. For 
9* never more shall I be renowned among the 
*» mighty in the land. I am like a beam that has 
if shone : Like a mift that has fled away •, when 
»% the blaft of the morning came , and brightened 
1% the shaggy fide of the hill. Coiinal I talk of 
w arms no more : Departed is my fame. My 
>♦ fighs shall be on Cromla's wind •, till my foot- 
M fteps ceafe to be feen. And thou , white-bofo-i 
n med Bragela ! mourn over the fall of my fame ; 
»»rfor vanquished, 1 will never return to thee, 
n thou fun-beam of DunCcaich »»! 



-iEihiat Ingens 



VflO in corde pudor , luCfcafque ^ & coi^d^ '<ra:«a&» 
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Befides fuch extended pathetick icenes , Offias 
frequently pierces the heart by a fmgle unexpec- 
ted ftroke. When Ofcar fell in battle , «« No fother 
»» mourned his Ton ilain in youth*, no brother, 
»» liis brother of love v^hey fell without tears, 
H for the chief of the pe(^le -was Iott >». In 
the admirable interview of Hedlor with Andro- 
mache , in the iixth Iliad , the circumibnce of 
the child in his nurfe's arms, has often been re- 
marked , as adding much to the tendernefs of 
the fcene. In the following paffage relating to the 
death of CuchuUin , we find a circumftance that 
mud ilrike the imagination with ftill greater force. 
«< And is the Ton of Semo fallen ? (aid Carril with 
» a figh. Mournful are Tura's walls , and forrow 
»t dwells at Dunfcaich. Thy fpoufe is left alone 
>♦ in her youth ; the fon of thy love is alone. 
n He shall come to Bragela , and ask her why 
H she weeps. He shall lift his eyes to the wall , 
n and fee his father's fword. Whofe fword is 
» that ^ he will fay ; and the foul of his mother 
9> is fad »>. Soon after Fingal had shewn all 
the grief of a father's heart for Ryuo > one 
of his fons , fallen in battle , he is calling , 
after his accuftomed manner , his fons to the 
chafe. «< Call »» , fays he *, t< Fillan and Ryno . 
*• - But he his not here -. My fon refts on 
M the bed of death >». - This unexpefted ftart : 
of anguish , is worthy of the higheft tragic 
poet, 
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If she comq in, she'll Aire fpeak to my wife— - 
My wife ! — my wife — ^What wife ? — I have no wife— 
Oh infupportable ! Oh heavy hour ! 

Othello , A6t. J. Scene 7. 

The contrivance of the incident in both poet9 
is fimilar ; but^he circumftances are varied with 
judgment. Othello dwells upon the name of wife, 
when it had fallen from him , with the confufioa 
jind horror of one tortured with guilt. Fingal , 
with the dignity of a hero , corredb himfelf , and 
fuppreffes his riiing grief. 

The contrail which Offian frequently makes be- 
tween his pf efent and his former flate^diHUres over 
his whole poetry , a folemn pathetick air, which 
tannot fail to make impreilion on every heart.The 
eondufion of the fongsof Selma, is particularly 
calculated for this purpofe. Nothing can be more 
poetical and tender , or can leave upon the mind , 
^ fironger> and more affefting idea of the vene- 
table Sged Bard. «« Such ver e the words of the 
>'► Bards in the days of the fong ; when the king 
^ heard the mufic of harps , and the tales of other 
« times. The chiefs gathered from all their hills , 
« and heard the lovely found. Th^Jr praifed the 
n voice of Cona -K-jthe firfl among a thoufand Bards. 
>» But age is now on my tongue , and my foul has 
9^ £uled4 1 hear , fometimes , the ghofts of Bards » 
9» and learn their pleafant fong. But memory fails 
9) on my mind; I hear the call of years. They 
n fay , as they pais along : Why does Oflka&v^\ 

• OffiM WaUyf M pocticaUy called tU noVc^ oi Cw»% 
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n Soon shall he lie in thenarrovhoufe, and no 
»i Bard shall raife his hmt. Roll on, ye dark-browft 
n years ! for ye bring no joy in your courfe. Let 
p the tomb open to Offian, for his fbrength has 
n failed. The fons of the fong ase gone to refi* 
»• My voice remains, like a blaft , that roars lonely 
i» on a fea-furrounded rock, after the winds are 
n laid. The dark mois whiiUes there , and the 
>» difiant mariner fees the waving trees n. 

Upon the whole ; if to feel ftrongly , and to de« jf 
fcribe naturally , be the two chief ingredients in 
poetical genius> Ofiian muf^after fur ezamxnauoflf 
be held to poffeOs that genius in a high degree; 
The queftion is not, whether a few improprieties 
may be pointed out in his works ; whether this>of 
that paffage might not have been worked up with 
more art and skill,by fome writer of happier times^ 
A thoufand fuch cold and frivolous criticifins , are 
altogether indeci£ve as to his genuine merit. But, 
has he the fpirit , the fire, the infphration of a poet? 
Does he utter the voice of nature .> Does he elevate 
by his fentiments ? Does he intereft by his defcrip- / 
tions } Does he paint to the heart as well as to the ] 
fancy } Does he make his readers glow, and trem- - 
ble, and weep } Thefe are the great diaraderifticlcs 
of true poetry. Where thefe are found , he imiift 
be a minute critic indeed , who can dwell upoa 
flight defe^ A few beauties of this high kiad , I 
tranfcendwhole volumes of faultlefs mediocrity. 
Uncouth and abrupt ,0£5An may fometimes appear j 
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l)y reafon of his concifetieis. But he is fublime , 

lie is pathetick , in an eminent degree. If he has 

not the extenfive knowledge , thp regular dignity 

of narration , the fulnefs and accuracy of defcrip- 

tion , which we find in Homer and Virgil , yet in 

Arength of imagination , in grandeur of fentiment, 

in nativemajefty of paffion, heisfuUy their equal* 

If he flows not always like a clear ftream , yet he 

breaks forth often like a torrent of fire. Of art 

too , he is far from being deftitute; and his imagi« 

nation is remarkable for delicacy as well as fir ength. 

Seldom or never is he either trifling or tedious; 

and if he be thought too melancholy , yet he is 

always moral. Though his merit were in other 

refpe^^s much lefs than it is , this alone ought to 

entitle him to high regard , that his writings are 

remarkably favourable to virtue. They awake the 

tendered fympathies,and infpire the moft generous 

emotions. No reader can rife from him , without 

being warmed with the fentiments of humanity , 

virtue and honour. 

' Though unacquainted with the original langua- 
ge,there is no one but mufl judge the tranilation to 
defer ve the higheft praife , on account of its beau* 
tyand elegance. Of its faithfulnefs and accuracy, 
I have been allured by perfons skilled in the Galic 
tongue , who , from their youth , were acquainted 
with many of thcfe poems of Offian. To transfufe 
fttch fpirited and fervid ideas from one language 
into another s to tranflate litterally ^an.d'^^xVv^ 
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fuch a glow of poetry \ to keep alive Co mudi 
paifion , an fupport fo much dignity throughout , 
is one of the mod difficult works of genius , and 
proves the tranflator to have been animated widi 
no Anall portion of Offian^s fpirit. 

The meafured profe which he has employed, 
poflfefles confiderable advantages above any fort of 
veriification he could have chofen. AXHulft it plear 
fes and fills the ear with a variety of harmoni- 
ous cadences , being , at the fame time , freer from 
conftraint in the choice and arrangement of words; 
it allows the /pirit of the original to be exhibited 
with more jufhiefs , force , andiimplicity. Elegant 
however , and maflerly as M. MacpherTon's tranf- 
lation is , we muft never forget , whilft we read it, 
that we are putting the merit of the original to a 
fevere teft. For , we are examining a poet ftrip- 
ped of his native dreis : divefted of the harmony 
of his own numbers. 'We know how much grace 
and energy the works of the Greek and Latin poets 
receive from the charm of veriification in their 
original languages. If then , deflitute of this ad- 
vantage , exhibited in a litteral veriion, Offian fUn . j 
has power to pleafe as a poet *, and not to pleafe • | i 
only, but often to command » to tranfport, to melt j 1 
the heart ; we may very fafely infer , that his pro- ; f 
du^ons are the offspring of true and uncommon p 

genius *, and we may boldly aflign him a place a 

among thofe»whofe works are tolaft for ages. ' fi 

APPENDIX, i ''' 
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X H E Tubflance of the preceding DiflTertatioiiTras 
priginally delivered , foon after the firft publica- 
tion Ot'Fingal , in the courfe of my le^ures in the 
univer£ty of Edinburgh *, and , at the defire of 
Several of the hearers, \ras afterwards enlarged 
and given, to the publick. 

As the degree of antiquity belonging to the 
poems of OfHan , appeared to be a point which 
might bear difpute , I endeavoured , from internal 
.evidence , to show that thefe poems muft be re- 
ferred to a very remote period •, without pretend^ 
ing to afcertain precifely the date of their compo- 
iition. I had not the leafl fufpicion , when thi]^ 
Diflertation was firft published, that there was 
any occasion for fupporting their authenticity^, 
as genuine productions of the Highlands of Scot- 
land , as tranilations from the Galic language ; not 
forgeries of a fuppofed translator. In Scotland , 
their authenticity was never called in queftion. 
1 myfelf had particular reafons to be fully fatis* 
fied concerning it. My knowledge of Mr. Mac- 
pherfon's perfonal honour and integrity, gave 
me full aflurance of his being incapable of put- 
j^g fucha grofs itppofition , firft, upon his friends, 

G ^ 
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•nd then upoa the publick ; and i£ this had-not 
been fufficient , I knew , befides , that the man* 
ner !tf which ihcfe poems were brought to Hght* 
WSi entirely inconfiftent with any fratid. Aa ac- 
cidental converfation with a gentleman diltii»* 
pushed in the literary world, gave oceafion to 
Mr. Maq>herfon*s trsmflating iiterally one or two 
flnall pieces of th« oldGalic poetry. Thefe being 
ihown to mc and fome others rendered us rery 
^efirous of becoming more accpiainted with that 
poetry. Mr. Macpherfon , afraid of not doing 
juftice to oompofitions which he admired in the 
original » Was very backward to undertake the 
task of tranflating ; and the publication of The 
frtigments of ancient f otitis , was with no (mail im- 
portunity extorted from him. The high reputa- 
tion iHiich thefe ptefthtly acquired , made it he 
lihought unjUflthat the world should he deprired 
^of the pofleffion of more ,' if more of the fame 
Idnd could be recovered: And Mr: Macpherfon i 
iRras ii^ariiily urged by iWerat gentlemen of rank 
and tafte, todiTengage himfelffrom other occnpa* 
tions, and to undertake a journey through the^ 
Highlands and Iflands, on purpofe to ifiake I 
colle£Hon of thofe curious remains of anciei^ 
genius. He complied with their defire,iind fpeif 
feveral months in Vifiting thofe remote parts i 
the country ; during which thnehe cortefpondll 
Yire^ueiitly Widi his Meikte iii€difibiifgh, infon 
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ed them o£ his progreis « of the appUcation wtuch 
he made ia different quarters , aad of the fac« 
cefs irhich he met with ; feveral letters of his , 
and of thofe who affifted him in making difco* 
yeries paffed through my hands ; his undertaking 
vas the objed of confiderable attention ; and re- 
turning at lail « fraught with the poetical treafures 
of the north , he fet himfelf to tranflate under 
die eye of fome who were acquainted with the 
Galic language , and looked into Ms manufcripts ; 
and by a large publication made an appeal to all 
die natives of the Highlands and Iflands of Scot- 
land , whether he had been faithful to his charge , 
and done juftice to their well known and fa- 
vourite poems. 

Such a tranfadHon certainly did not afford any 
favourable opportunity for carrying on an impof- 
ture. Yet in England , it Teems , an opinion has 
prevailed with fome, that an impoihire has been 
carried on ; that the poems which have been 
given to the world are not tranflations of the 
works of any old G^lic Bard , but modern com- 
pofitions • formed , as it is faid , upon a higher 
plan of poetry and fentiment than could belong 
to an age and a country reputed barbarous : An4 
I have been called upon and urged, to produce 
ibme evidence for fatisfying the world that they 
are not the compofitions of Mr. MacpherfoA 
Itti&felf, under die borrowed name of Offiaiu 
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If the queftion had been concerning manufcript^ 
brought from fome diftant or unknown region , 
^th which we had no intercourfe *, or concern- 
ing tranilations from an Afutic or American lan- 
guage , which fcarce any body underftood , fufpi- 
cions might naturally have arifen , and an author*s 
ifTertions have been anxioufly and fcrupuloufly 
weighed. But in the cafe of a literal tran/lation , 
profefled to be given of old traditionary poems 
of our own country ; of poems afTerted to be 
known in the original to many thoufand inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain , and illudrated too by many 
of their current tales and ftories concerning them , 
Aich extreme fcepticifm is altogether out of place. 
For who would have been either fo hardy or fo 
fhipid , as to attempt a forgery which could not 
have failed of being immediately detefted ? Either 
the author muft have had the influence to engage , 
as confederates in the fraud , all the natives of 
the Highlands and Iflands , difperfed as they are 
throughout every corner of the British domi- 
nions ; or, we should, long ere this time , have 
heard their united voice exclaiming, « Thefe are 
»> not our poems , nor what we were ever accuf- 
M tomcd to hear from our Bards or our fathers ». 
Such remonftrances would , at leaft , have reach- 
ed thofe who dwell in a part of the country 
which is adjacent to the Highlands ; and miid 
have come loud to the ears jd£ fitch , eippcially^ 
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Ms vere known to be the promotjsrs of Mr. Mao- 
pherfon's undertaking. The filence of a vhol^ 
country in this cafe, and. of a country, whofe 
inhabitants are well known to be attached, ini^ 
remarkable degree , to all their own antiquities, 
is of as much weight as a thoufand poficive teili* . 
monies. And furely , no perfon of common under* 
ilanding would have adventured , as Mr. Mac* 
pherfon has done in his diiTertation on Temora « 
•to engage in acontroverfy with the whole Irish 
nation concerning thefe poems , and to iniift upon 
the honouf of them being due to Scotland,, i£ 
they had been mere forgeries of his own v which 
the Scots, in place of fupporting fo ridiculous 
a claim, mud have inftanly reje£^ed. 

But as reafoning alone is apt not to make much 
impreflion , where fufpicions have been enter- 
, tained concerning a matter of fa^ , it was thought 
.proper to have recourfe to cxprefs teftimonies*. 
I have accordingly applied to feveral perfons of. 
credit and honour , both gentlemen of fortune « 
and clergymen of the efbtblished church, who are 
natives of the Highlands or Iflands of Scotland:, 
and well acquainted with the language of the 
country, defiring to know their real opinion of 
the tranflations published by Mr. Macpherfon^ 
.Their original letters to me , in return , are in 
my pofTeiTion. I shall give a fair and faithful, 
•account of the refult of their teftimony :.Aiid. I 

G$ 
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luiYe full authority to ufe the names of thofe 

gentlemen for what 1 noir advance. 

I muft begin with affirming , that though among 
jihofe with whom 1 have correfponded « Tome 
have had it in their poorer to be more particular 
, aiid explicit in their teftimony than others ; there 
is not 9 however , one perfon , who infinuates the 
•moft remote fufpicion that Mr. Macpherfon has 
,cidier forged « or adulterated any one of the 
JPoemt he has published. If they make any com- 
plaints of him » it is on account of his having 
omitted other poems, which they think of equal 
merit with any which he has published. They all, 
^without exception, concur in holding his tran{la« 
tions to be genuine , and proceed upon their au^ 
^enticityas a fid acknowledged throughout all 
^lofe Korthern provinces; afiuring me that any 
one would be expofed to ridicule among them, 
who should call it in queftion. I muft obferve, 
that I had no motive to dire£^ my choice of the per- 
fons to whom I applied for information, prefera- 
bly to others,except their being pointed out to 
jue, as the perfons in their different counties 
who were moft likely to give light on this head. 
With regard to the manner in which the origi- 
nals of thefe poems have been prefer ved and tran^ 
nitted , which has been reprefented as fo myfteri- 
ous and inexplicable, I have received the following 
f laiaaccouat ; That until the prefent century , al« 
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«Aft every grtat family tii«he.H*|^Waiifliili«4'tiieif 
own Bard, to whofe office it bdoi^d to betpafter 
efaU the foeaia and ' Tongs of the cowiiry i t)iat 
^flioiig thefe poems the works o£ Offiao are e^y 
diAinguished fr#m thoie o£ later Bards »;hy feve^ 
peeultarities in his ftyle and maimer ) thac 0(fi99 
^ been always reputed ^e Homor o£ the Hi^ 
lands , and all his compofitions« held in iiQgttliMr 
edeem and veneration ; that the vholfitcountiy a$ 
fiili of traditionary ftoriesderbred fijom hi%p9eiiMt» 
concemingFingal andhiAraceof heroee^ ofwhoit 
there is not a diild buthas hottd^and not fl difteid 
in whichthereare not placest. pointed. joucfaiPQil^ 
for being the fcene of fome of 'their fettt 0£9tm$% 
that it was wont to be the gpreat entertainment of 
- the Highlanders > to pafs the winter evenings ia 
difcourfing of the times of Fingal « and rehearfiug 
thele old poems,of which they have been all along 
enthufiailically fond; that when aflemblodat their 
feftivals, or on any of their publick occafions • 
-wagers^ were often laid who could repeat moft of 
them I and to have floreof them in their memo- 
ries , was both an honourable and a profitable ae^ 
quiiition,asit procured them accefs into the fa;- 
inilies of their great men; that with regard to 
-their antiquity , they are beyond aU xnemory or 
tradition; infonmchthat there isawordcompion* 
ly uied in the Highlands to thb day , when they 
•irouldexfreisany. thing, which is. of «hfc. moil r^ 

O4 
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Uioteorunknovn antiquity, importing, tha 
loogs to the age of Fingal. 
- I am farther informed , that after the ufe 
ters -^as introduced into that part of the co 
the Bards and others began early to commi 
ral of thefe poems to writing*, that old mam 
t>f them» many of ^rhich are nov deftroyed 
fire known and attefted to have been in the 
£on of fome great families ; that the moft v 
of thofe which remained , were colle£^ed 
Macpherfon during his journey through tha 
try ; that though ^e poems of Oifian , To 
they were handed down by oral tradition, yt 
doubt liable to be interpolated and to ha^ 
]>arts disjoined and put out of their natural 
yet by comparing togedier the different or 
tions of them ( if we may ufe that phrafe ) 
ferent comers of the country , and by con 
thefe alfo with the maniifcripts which he ob 
Mr. Macpheribn had it in his power to afc 
in a great meafure, the genuine original; to 
the parts to their proper order , and to g; 
whole to the publick in that degree of corn 
in which it now appears. 

I am alfo acquainted , that if enquiries h 
made fifty or threefcore years ago,many m 
ticulars concerning thefe poems might ha^ 
ieamed,and,many nK>Fe Uving 1r itneiTes ha; 
produced foi^attefBngfthpiraucheaticity ^ 
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the manners of the. inhabitants of the Highland 
counties have of late undergone a great change. 
Agricuhure , trades , and manufa^ures , begin to 
take place of hunting, and the shepherd's life. 
The introdudlion of the bufy and laborious arts 
lias confiderably abated that poetical enthufiafm 
iwrhich is better fuited to a vacant and indolent 
ftate. The fondnefs of reciting their old poems 
decays •, the cuftom of teaching them to their 
children is fallen into defuetude *, and few are now 
to be found , except old men , who can rehearfe 
from memory any coniiderable parts of them. 

For thefe particulars, concerning the ftate of the 
Highlands and the tranfmiffion of Oflian's poems, 
I am indebted to the reverend and very learned 
and ingenious Mr. John Macpherfon , minifter of 
Slate in the Ifland of Sky , and to the reverend Mr« 
Donald Macqueen minifter of Kilmuir in Sky , 
Mr. Donald Macleod minifter of Glenelg in Inver- 
nefsshire , Mr. Lewis Grant minifter of Duthel ia 
Invernefsshire , Mr. Angus Macneil minifteir of the 
tfland of foutii Uift , Mr. Neil Macleod minifter of 
Rofs , in the Ifland of Mull , and Mr. Alexander 
Macaulay chaplain to the 8Sth Regiment. 

The honourable colonel Hugh Mackay of big- 
houfein the Shire of Sutherland , Donald Camp^ 
bell of Airds in Argyleshire Efq; JEneK Mack- 
intosh of Mackintosh in Invernefsshire , Efq ; and 
Ronald Macdonell of Kcappoch inLochaber, Efq} 
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captain in the 87th reguneat commanded by €0- ; ^ 
lonel Frafer , all concur in tefiifying that Mr. Mac* j. 
phcrTon's collection conMs of genuine Highland | ^ 
poems*, known to them to be fuch , bothCroa \ g 
the general report of the coimtry~where they j. 
live » and from their ovn remembrance of the ori- ' ^ 
ginals. Colonel Mackay afl^rts very pofitively, ^ 
upon perfonal knowledge, thatmany of the poems ^ 
published by Mr. Macpherfon are true and faithful i ^ 
tranilations. Mr. Campbell declares that he has ^, 
heard many of them , and captain Macdonell that ! 1 
he has heard parts of every one of them » recited | 
in the original language. . i 

James Grant of Rothiemurchus , Efq ; and Alex- ' % 
•nder Grant , of Delrachny , Efq ', both in the Shirt 1 

of Invemefs , defire to be named as vouchers for , ) 
the poem of Fingal in particular. They remem* 
ber to have heard it often in their younger days 9 
and are pofitive that Mr. Macpherfon has given a 
juft tranflation of it. 

Lauchlan Macpherfon of Strathmashie in lo- 
ve mefsshire , Efq; gives a very full and explicit 
teftimony , from particular knowledge, in~thefoI« | 
lowing words : That in the year 1760, he accom* | 
psmied Mr. Macpherfon during fome part of his | 
iourney through the Highlands in fearch of thr^ j 
poems (^ Offian *, that he afUfted him in coUefting 
them ; that he took down from oral tradition , and \ 
iranfcribed from old manufcripts by far the great-^ ^ i 
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eft part of thofe pieces Mr. Maq)herfbh has pub* ^ 

lished *, that fince the publication he has carefully 
compared the tranflation with the copiesof the ori- 
ginals in his hands*, and that he finds it amazingly 
literal , even to fuch a degree as often to preferve 
the cadence of the Galic veHHication. He affirms^ , 
that among the manufcripts vhich irere at that 
time in Mr. MacpKerfon's pofledion, he (aw one 
of as old a date as the year 1410. 

Sir James Macdonald of Macdonald , in the 
Ifland of Sky , Baronet, afTured me> that after hay- 
ing made , at my defire , all the enquiries he could 
in hb part of the country , he entertained no doubt j 

that Mr. Macpherfon'S colle^Hoti confided entirely | 

of authentick Highland poems ; that he had lately | 

heard feveral parts of them repeated in the origi- f 

nal , in the Ifland of Sky , with fome variations | 

from the printed tranflation, fuch as might na- | 

turally be expe^ed from the circumftances choral 
tradition *, and fome parts , in particular the epifode 
of Fainafollis in the third book of Fingal , which 
agree litterally with the tranflation •, and added , 
that he had heard recitations of others poems not 
tranflated by Mr. Macpherfon^but generally re- 
puted to be of Ofiian*s compofition, which were of 
the fame fpirit and ftrain with fuch as are trai^ated^ 
and whichhe efteemed notinferiour to any of them 
in fublimity of defcription , dignity of/entiment, 
«rany other of the beauties of poetry. ThislafI 
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particular muft have great veight •, as it is wejl 
known how much the judgment of Sir James Mac- 
donald deferves to be relied upon , in every thing 
that relates to litteraturc and tafte. 

The late reverend Mr. Alexander Macfarlane , 
ninifter of Arrachar in Dumbartonshire, who was 
remarkably eminent for his profound knowledge 
in Galic learning and antiquities, wrote tome fooa 
after the publication of Mr. Macpherfon's work,, 
terming it , a maderly tranAation*, informing me 
that he had often heard feveral of thefe poems in 
the original , and remarked many parages fo par- 
ticularly ftriking beyond any thing he had ever 
read in any human compofitioni that he never ex- 
pe£^ed to fee a (Irength of genius able to do them 
thatjuftice in a translation , which Mr. Macpher« 
Ton has done. 

Norman Macleod of Macleod, in the IHand of 
Sky , Efq ; Walter Macfarlane of Macfarlane id 
Dumbartonshire, Efq *, Mr. Alexander Macmillan, 
deputy keeper of his Majefty's fignet , Mr. Adam 
Ferguflbn , pro/eiTor of moral philofophy in the 
Univerfity of Edimburgh , and many other gentle- 
men natives of the Highland counties , whom I 
had occafion to converfe with upon this fubje^k , 
declare , that though they cannot now repeat from 
memory any of thefe poems in the original , yet 
from what they have heard in their youth , and 
Irom the impreiSgn of the fubje^ ftill remainin|j 
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oti 'their minds, they firmly believe thofe which' 
Mr. Macpherfon has published, to be the old 
poems ot" Offi in current in the country. 

D^firous, however, to have this tranflitioa' 
particularly compared with the oral editions of* 
any who had parts of the original diftinf^ly oa' 
their memory , I applied to feveral clergymen 
to make enquiry in their refpedlive parisl^es con-- 
cerning fuch perfons ; and to compare what they 
fehearfed with the printed verfion. Accordingly » 
from the reverend Mr. John Macpherfon minifler 
of Slate in Sky , Mr. Neil Macleod minifter of 
Rofs in Mull , Mr. Angus Macneil minifter of 
South Uiil , Mr. Donald Macqueen minifter of 
Kilmuir in Sky, and Mr. Donald Macleod minif- 
ter of Glenelg , I have had reports on this head , 
Cbntaining diilindi and explicit teAimonies to al- 
moft the whole epic poem of Fingal , from be- 
ginning to end , and to feveral alfo of the leiTer 
poems , as rehcarfed in the original , in their 
presence , by perfons whofe names and places 
of abode they mention, and compared b} them- 
ielves with the printed trannation.They affirm that 
in many places, what was rehearfedin their prefen- 
<e agreed literally and exaAly with the tranflation. 
In fome places they found variations from it , and 
^ variations even among diiterent rehearfers of the 
fame poem in the original-, as words and ftanzas omit- 
f aed by fome whicKotheKS repeated .^and the ord|^ 
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•odoonfw£Boam fome places changed. But they 
femark , that thefe variations are on the whole 
not very material ; and that Mr. Macpherfon 
feemed to them to follow the mod juft and au- 
thentic copy of the fenfe of his author. Some o£ 
thefe clergymen , particularly Mr^. Neil Madeod, 
9aa themfelves repeat from memory feveral paf* 
fages of Fingal \ the tranilation of which they 
aflure me is exafl. Mr. Donald Madeod acquaints 
me > that it was in his houfe Mr. Macpherfon had 
the defcr;ption of Cuchullin*s horfes and chariot, 
in the firft book of Fingal , given him by Allan 
Macaskill fchoolmafier. Mr. Angus, Macneil writ« 
es , that Mr. Macdonald , a parishioner of his » 
declares • that he has often feen and read a great 
part of an ancient manufcr^t » once in the pof- 
feilion of the family of Qanronald , and after- 
wards carried to Ireland, containing many of 
thefe poems; and that rehearfed before him feve- 
ral paflages out of Fingal, which agreed exa^^Iy 
with Mr. Macpherfon*s tranflation -, that Neil Mac- 
murrich , whofe predeceflbrs had for many ge* 
aerations been Bards to the i&mily of Clanroaald» 
declared alfo in his prefence, that he had often 
ften and read the fame old manuTcript ; that he 
liimfelf, gave to Mr. Macpherfon a manufcript 
containing fome of the poems which are now 
tranflated and poblisfaed, and rehearfed hc£wrt 
Mr. Macacti » in the ttnginl, tlic whole of the 
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^em entitled Dar-thula, with very little Tartar 
tion from the printed tranflation. I have receiv* 
ed the fame teilimony concerning this poem « 
Dar-thula , from Mr. Macpherfon rainifter of $la« 
te -, and in a letter communicated to me from 
Lieutenant Duncan Macnicol , of the 88ch regi^ 
ment , informing me of its being recited in the 
original , in their prefence > from beginning to 
end : On which I lay the more (Irefs , as any 
perfon of taile who turns to that poem will fee , 
that it is one of the mod highly finished in the 
whole colle^lion , and mod diflinguished for poe- 
tical and fenrimental beauties ; infomuch , that 
whatever genius coUld produce Dar-thula , muft 
be judged fully equal to any performance contain- 
ed in Mr. Macpherfon^s publication. I muft add 
here , that though they who have compared the 
tranflation with what they have heard rehearfed 
of the original , beilow high praifes both upon 
Mr. Macpherfon's genius and his fidelity *, yet I 
find it to be their general opinion , that in many 
places he has not been able to attain to the ftrengdi 
and fublimity-of the original which he copied. 

I have authority to fay , in the name of Lieu'- 
tenant Colonel Archibald Macnab of the 88th 
regiment , or regiment of Highland Voluntiers 
commanded by colonel Campbell , that he has 
undoubted evidence of Mr. Macpheribn's collec- 
tion being genuine » both from irhat he wellro* 
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members to have heard in his youth . 
Jiis having heard very lately a confidi 
of the poem of Temora rehearfed in 
PaI , which agreed exaibly with the p: 
fion. 

, By the reverend Mr. Alexander Po 
Df Reay , in the shire of Caithnefs , I a 
ed , that twenty-four years ago , he 
to make a colledlion of fome of the 
current in his part of the country •, o 
ing which, with Mr. Macpherfon's 
found in his collefbion the poem ini 
battle of Lora > fome parts of Lathmoi 
account of the death of Ofcar. From 
mentioned Lieutenant Duncan Macni( 
monies have been alfo received to a 
of Fingal , to part of Temora , and Ca 
as well as to the whole of Dar-thula , 
in his presence in the original , com; 
found to agree with the tranflation. 
. I myfelf read over the greateft part o 
lish verficn of the fix books of Finga 
Kenneth Klacpherfon of Stornoway in 
of Lewis , merchant, in prefence of th< 
Mr. Alexander Macaulay chapelain tc 
regiment. In going along Mr. Macpheri 
ed what was read to be well know 
.in the original , both the defcription 
lentiments. In fome places » though 1: 
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beted the ftory, he did not remember the vords 
of the original; in other places, he remembered 
and repeated the Galic lines themfelves , which, 
being interpreted to me by Mr.Macaulay, wer^ 
•found , upon comparifon, to agree often literally 
with the printed verfion , and fometimes^with 
.flight variations of a word or an epithet. This 
teiHmony carried to me , and muft have carj- 
ried to any othe» who had been prefent , tlie 
iiigheft convid);ion ; being precifely a teftimony 
of that nature which an Englishman well acquaint- 
ed with Milton , or any favourite author , would 
give to a foreigner , who shewed him a verfioii 
iof this author into his own language , and wanted 
to be fatisfied from what the Englishman could 
-irecolleft of the original , whether it was really 
SL translation of Paradife Lofl , or a fpurious 
work under that title which had been put into his 
hands. 

The above-mentioned Mr. Alexander MacaUlay* 
;Mr* Adam Ferguflbn profefibr of moral philofo* 
phy, and Mr. Alexander Frafer , governor to 
•Jtancis Stuart, Efq ; inform me, that at feveral 
'different times they were with Mr. Macpherfon , 
«after he had returned from his journey through 
>the Highlands , and whiHl he was emplo^^^d . in 
the work of tranflating ; that they looked into 
his manufcripts , feveral of which had the appear- 
jmce of being old j that they were fully fatif- 

H 
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fied oi th^k being genuine Highland poems ; diat 
thfy compared ^e tranilation in many places 
with ^e original ; and they atteft it to be v^ry j 
juft and futhfiil , and remarkably literaL | 

It has been diought worth while to befiow I 
this attention on efiablishing the authenticity of 
the works of Offian , now in poffeffion of the 
publick : Becaufe whatever rang diey are allow- 
ed to hold as works of genius ; whatever dif* 
ferent opinions may be entertained concerning 
^eir poetical merit, they are unqueftionably 
-valuable in anodier view -, as monuments of the 
tafte and manners of an ancient age , as ufeful 
naterials for enlarging our knowledge of the 
hnnuui mind and chara^r ; and muft , beyond 
nil difpute , be held as at leaft , one of the greatefi 
curiofities , which have at any time enriched the 
republick of letters. More teftimonies to them 
might have been produced by a more enlarged 
rorrefpondence with the Highland counties: But 
I i^prehend, if any apology is necefiary , it is. 
lor producing fo many names , in a queftion « 
Jrhere the confenting filence of a whole couiw 
try , was to every unprejudiced perfon , the 
firongeft proof , that fpurious compofitions , in 
the name of that country , had not been obtruded 
upon the world, 

FINIS. ^ 
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